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Tuis is the last word before the Cleveland 
Conference. Nothing more is to be said, ex- 
cept that everybody who can go should go, and 
that everybody who can go and does not go 
will be sorry he or she stayed at home. In all 


the range of national meetings there is no con- | 


ference which both from the educational and | 
the recreation points of view gives better re- | 


| 


sults than that of the American Library Asso- | 


ciation. The Conference at Cleveland ought to 


bring together a great many librarians who | 


have never before come into personal touch 


with their associates of the profession, and they, | 


especially, ought to avail themselves of the op- | 


portunity. Above all, bring the trustees along. 


EsrEcIALLY notable in the Conference ar- 
rangements is the issue in printed form, before 


the meeting, of the reports of the several com- | 


mittees and sections. It has long been de-| 
sired to have these reports in the hands of | 


members before the Conference, to save time 
and stimulate discussion and suggestion, and 
this year the idea has been carried out with 


excellent results. The preliminary reports, | 


program, and itinerary are issued in an eat 
pamphlet, which gives an interesting bird's- 
eye view of the whole Conference and offers, 
indeed, most alluring prospects of pleasure 
and instruction. This is a commendable piece 
of enterprise on which not only is the Secretary 
of the A. L. A., to be congratulated, but the 
members and committees furnishing reports 
deserve the hearty thanks of the Association 
atlarge. It would probably not be advisable 
to include in such a preliminary publication 
the general papers, because ‘‘ leave to print” 
in advance is apt todetract from the interest of 
the paper when read, and make attendants at 
the Conference careless about their presence at 
the reading of the paper and consequently 
at the ensuing discussion. Mr. Iles’s paper, as 
printed, is, however, an exception to the rule, 
as it is practically a report of progress and, as 
such, invites advance consideration. 


One feature of the Conference will be the 
session devoted to the consideration of the pro- 
posed Supplement to the A. L. A. catalog. 
Miss Cutler is sending out advance sheets of 
this list, for comment and suggestion, to a 
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large number of members of the profession and 
bibliographical experts in the endeavor to ob- 
tain the very best results. Of course, if each 
one present at the Conference should talk about 
each book it would take not simply the pro- 
verbial week of Sundays but a Sabbatical year 
to thrash out differences of opinion, and what 
is to be hoped is that librarians will come pre- 
pared, after careful study of the proposed Sup- 
plement, to make suggestions and criticisms on 
general lines, with incidental references only 
to particular books. The one general question 
which arises is whether in this Supplement, 
devoted chiefly to later books, the principle of 
selection has not given way to the principle of 
collection. The perspective does not seem to 
be quite that of the earlier work and it might 
be worth while to designate by an asterisk or 
otherwise those books in the list which are 
most important for small libraries making 
their collections on the scale of the original 
A. L. A. catalog. The A. L. A. catalog has 
already accomplished a great deal for practical 
library work, and the Supplement will almost 
double its value. The thanks which the li- 
brary profession owes to Miss Cutler for this 
as well as for other pieces of work can scarcely 
be overstated. 


THE descriptive paper, by Mr. Foster, on the 
plans of the new Providence Public Library is 
admirably illustrative of the large way in 
which a problem of library architecture should 
be treated. Here is a building built not only 
for the books but for the reader, from within 
outward, with co-operation at every step be- 
tween librarian and architect. The reader's 
path is to be made straight, literally, for every- 
thing that he wants to do, and every possible ac- 
commodation for reader and student seems to 
have been thought out, with several new de- 
tails which have not before, so far as we know, 
been included in any library building. The pro- 
vision for copying work, in the room where 
dictation may be done to an amanuensis, and 
in the dark room where photographic copies of 
maps and illustrations may be developed, are 
particularly novel. Mr. Foster, as usual, is 
serving at once the people of Providence and 
the library profession generally. It is to be 
hoped, as suggested elsewhere, that the same 
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thoughtful attention may be given to the prob- 
lem of housing the National Library in its new 
building as has been given in the case of the 
Providence building. 


It is gratifying to note that a good start has 
been made toward the publication of the pro- 
posed International catalog of scientific litera- 
ture. The presence, at the Conference in 
London, of Dr. Billings as a representative of 
this country was significant and valuable, for 
few scholars in this country or elsewhere have 
done more to show the possibilities of such 
work on a large scale than has the editor of the 
great medical catalog issued from the Surgeon- 
General's office. That such an enterprise should 
be started under the auspices and under the 
direct control of the Royal Society, one of the 
oldest institutions of its kind in the world, 
gives it a standing and surety which is the best 
evidence of success in the future, It is in- 
teresting that the new catalog is to begin 
with the 2oth century, or rather with 1900, 
which will doubtless be accepted bibliographi- 
cally as the beginning of the new century, 
although it does not quite work out in relation 
with the calendar. 


Ir is much to be regretted that the ‘‘ race 
issue” should seem, in any phase, to find its 
way into the library field. Probably no class 
of people are more desirous of putting aside 
questions of race and birth and breeding, in 
the best democratic fashion, than are libra- 
rians, for they all recognize that a great part 
of their mission is to make good Americans 
out of all classes of material, whether of bad 
Americans or good importations. Mr. Dana's 
remarks in the July Aockleaf are doubly un- 
fortunate, because they suggest race prejudices 
in library relations, and because, worst of all, 
they seem to impute to another librarian a 
prejudice which, if it existed, would lessen the 
value of his work in his local field. Mr. 
Bolton corrects elsewhere Mr. Dana's misap- 
prehension, but it seems scarcely fair, in turn, 
to except to this utterance as coming from the 
president of the A. L. A. Whilethe officers of 
the association ought, of course, to be ex- 
tremely careful in all their representative rela- 
tions, it is not the president of the A. L, A. but 
the librarian of the Denver Public Library who 
speaks in this instance, as Mr. Dana himself 
would be the first to point out. 


Communications. 


THE BROOKLINE LIBRARY AND“ THE BOOK- 
LEAF.” 

May I break the silence which usually seems 
best when one is attacked in print, by replying 
to a statement made by the president of the 
A. L. A. in the July Bookleaf 7 

Whether or not it is well for a librarian, while 
an A. L. A. officer, to criticise in print another 
librarian and his library I will not consider. 
Mr. Dana says: ‘* When I have been in Brook- 
line I have had my ears assailed with lamenta- 
tions over the dominance of the Irish in that 
highly respectable town. And it occurs to 
me, in view of the woes which seem to follow 
the rule of the Irish in that and some other 
places” ... ete., etc. Mr. Dana visited 
Brookline before I became librarian, if Iam not 
mistaken; the assistants are able to recall very 
nearly the time of his visit. I did not know 
himthen. In 1893-94 and in 1894-95, covering 
the possible years of his visit, the town clerk 
was and is an American; four in 1893-94 and 
in 1894-95 all of the five selectmen were 
Americans ; the treasurer of the town was and 
is an American; the assessors were and are all 
Americans; eight of the nine members of the 
school committee were and are Americans, 
and the ninth is a capable Irishman whose 
family have lived here for generations ; 11 of 
the 12 members of the library board were and 
are Americans, and the twelfth is a civil en- 
gineer and author of high standing. 

What does the president of a national organ- 
ization mean when he puts in print over his 
own name such statements? There never has 
been a dominance of the Irish here, although 
such a state of affairs would not be so unfortu- 
nate as he seems to believe. He thinks local 
history is nota legitimate interest for a librari- 
an. Let me say that in a town of unusual 
wealth and leisure, where there is constant use 
of local histories and genealogies, such an in- 
terest on the part of the librarian is and should 
be an element in his success. But so also (in 
this case) is his interest in the Irish, which has 
for its witness two delivery stations established 
recently in their parts of the town. 

C. K. Botton. 
Pustic Liprary, 
Brookuineg, Mass, 
ENGLISH EDITIONS OF FICTION. 

Peruaps there are some librarians who would 
be glad to have their attention called to English 
editions of fiction in case of certain writers. 
For example, many of the books of James 
Payn, Mrs. Oliphant, Charles Reade, F. W. 
Robinson, R. D. Blackmore, not to mention 
many others, are much more legible in the 
English than the American edition, besides in 
many cases being cheaper, duty free. The 
‘*Catalogue of works of fiction,” published by 
Cedric Chivers, Bath, England, which I sup- 
pose he is glad to send free to any library, is 
quite heipful in ordering fiction by English 
authors. K. STETsoN. 
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THE AMERICAN NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


By R. R. 


At last there is to be an American National 
Library worthy of the name. The new build- 
ing, next the Capitol, which will house five 
million or more volumes, is the most compre- 
hensive and fitting home for a national or 
governmental library existing in the world, 
and it is expected that by February, 1897, the 
official date, or somewhat later within that 
year, the books may be transferred to the new 
building. No more interesting problem has 
ever been presented, in the whole history of 
libraries, than that of the reorganization of the 
library of the nation in this new building, and 
Congress has very wisely authorized the joint 
committee on the library, of which Senator 
Hansbrough is chairman, to sit during the 
present recess and prepare a report and com- 
prehensive plan “‘ for the reorganization, cus- 
tody, and management of the new library build- 
ing and the Library of Congress." It is prob- 
able that this committee, which is likely tosit in 
November, will give hearings, if desired, to 
library authorities, and it is proposed at the 
Cleveland conference to move for the appoint- 
ment of a special committee of the American 


Library Association with thatin view. The or- 


ganization of the great central national library 
is a matter of the first importance to all li- 
braries throughout the country, large and 


small, and some preliminary suggestions seem, 


therefore, especially in order at the present 
time. 


Bowker. 


members through many successive Congresses. 
Phat function of the Library of Congress is a 
vital one. Nothing can be more important 
than that all possible information, on any sub- 
ject of legislation, should be instantly at the 
service of the members of the Senate and of 
the House, and in the reorganization of the li- 
brary this should be kept in view. It might 
be wise, indeed, to preserve the present accom- 
modations in the Capitol with this purpose in 
mind, the so-called Senate and House libraries 
being retained as reference-rooms for the im- 
mediate use of the members of the respective 
houses, with the understanding that it should 
be the duty of the officers of the library to 
place in these rooms from day to day all the 
authorities — or the principal authorities 

bearing on the subjects of legislation on the 
calendar for that day. This is what is done 
in every well-organized university library, and 
certainly no effort or cost should be spared to 
equip our national legislators with all the 
material they need. The present library room 
or a portion of it could then be used as a refer- 
ence library for the specific use of the members 
of Congress, with such arrangements for elec- 
tric communication and delivery of books by 
means of the tunnel between the new library 
building and the Capitol as would enable any 
book from the main library to be brought to 
the Capitol on demand. This reference collec- 


| tion, duplicated in whole or in part from the 


The present tide of ‘‘the Library of Con- | 


gress" denotes the historical origin of the 
library and one of its most important functions. 
It seems to have been originally planned to 
afford the members of the national legislature 
the material and information necessary for 
them in shaping legislation, and it has been 
the chief value of the veteran and distinguished 


librarian of Congress, during his long years of 


service, that he has himself so largely fulfilled 
this function. Ithas been Mr. Spofford’s per 
sonal pride that he has been prepared to give to 
Congressmen the volumes, references, and in- 
formation which they desired, at the shortest 
possible notice, notwithstanding the chaotic 
condition of the library resulting from the in- 


adequate space at its disposal of late years, 
and his success in that direction has earned 
him the general appreciation and gratitude of 


main collection, should be the Library of Con- 
gress proper, and its head, perhaps retaining 
the title of Librarian of Congress, should be 
one of the officers but not the final executive of 
the national library. 

For it is time to recognize, in name, the fact 
that the Library of Congress, so called, is now 
the library of the nation as well asof Congress; 
and as apart of the plan of reorganization it 
should undoubtedly be designated as the Na- 
tional Library. The general administration 
of this library should be entrusted to the best 
library executive who can be found within the 
nation, and he will have before him an oppor- 
tunity not second to that of which Panizzi 
availed himself at the British Museum a gen- 
eration ago. Such an executive will have 
indeed so large a field and so wide a range 
that he should not himself be burdened with 
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any detail, and every division of the library 
should be headed by a competent executive 
officer, who together would form the staff and 
council of the director. The care of the build- 
ing itself will require a superintendent of large 
ability, and one or two other divisions requir- 
ing such separate heads may briefly be noted. 

First among these ina national library should 
be the curator of public documents, whose 
duties should be to collect, and be prepared to 
give information from, every public document 
issued by the Government in any of its divisions 
from the beginning, so far as these can be pro- 
cured, the publications of all the states and of the 
municipalities in this country, and the publica- 
tions of other countries. This is in itself an 
enormous task, but such a collection, wisely 
administered, would be of proportionate value. 

Scarcely second in importance should be the 
curator of history, with especial reference to as 
complete a collection as possible in American 
history, local as well as national. Such a divis- 
ion cannot, of course, be absolutely complete, 
but as part of its work it should register, in its 
card catalog or otherwise, information as to all 
volumes on American history not in the Na- 
tional Library, but known to exist elsewhere, so 
that the student of American history consulting 
the records of the National Library would be as 
comprehensively informed as to historical rec- 
ords as could be made possible, without going 
outside the building. The present arrange- 
ments existing among the larger libraries for 
the loan of books for the use of students 
would make such a system of the very highest 
value. 

Doubtless the National Library will also in- 
clude, as does the British Museum, a depart- 
ment of prints and a department of manuscripts, 
and it would be well if the several collections 
existing inthe Department of State and else- 
where should be brought together in the new 
building to form an adequate national collec- 
tion of manuscripts. It is scarcely necessary 
to suggest other divisions, of considerable 
though less importance, which should have 
separate headship. 

It has already been proposed that the copy- 
right record office should be separated from the 
duties of the Librarian of Congress. Undera 
fully satisfactory plan of reorganization the of- 
fice of copyright record, which should be a 
separate bureau, should, nevertheless, be one 
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of the divisions of the National Library. It is 
in every way related to the National Library, 
and the new building affords at last adequate 
space not only for keeping the present rec- 
ords but for the organization of such of the 
old records now rotting in the vaults of the 
Capitol as are not already destroyed beyond 
possibility of recovery. Such a measure would 
have passed Congress at the last session but 
for a difference of opinion between the two 
houses as to the details of method, and the 
necessity for a change is emphasized by the 
fact that, notwithstanding all the light thrown 
on the inadequacy and badness of the present 
methods in the recent investigation, these meth- 
ods are still employed. For instance, the re- 
ceipts of the copyright fees, in checks, etc., 
instead of being banked and properly account- 
ed for, as would be the case in any other pub- 
lic department or in any private business, are 
still sent out in their original form by the 
Librarian of Congress, in payment of the petty 
bills of the library. 

It would seem also that the work of handling 
and distributing the public documents should 
be massed in the new library building. The 
new bureau having charge of this work was 
made by the law a division of the Government 
Printing Office, and it is an even question 
whether such a bureau belongs more properly 
there or as a division of the National Library. 
It has relations, in fact, on both sides, and it is 
of comparatively small importance whether it 
is placed on the one or the other side. But at 
least until the Government Printing Office has 
a decent and safe home of its own, room for 
the work of the Superintendent of Public Docu- 
ments should be provided in the new library 
building, where the vast accumulation still 
burdening the Government Printing Office and 
the several departments could be collected to- 
gether and properly utilized. 

The problem of the final shaping of the Na- 
tional Library is so large and so important 
that these few suggestions have been made 
chiefly for the purpose of calling out a discus- 
sion at the Cleveland conference. Not only 
the best opinion and experience of American 
librarians but all the information that can be 
had from the experience of foreign national 
libraries should be made the most of now if we 
are to have at Washington a really adequate 
American National Library. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE JERSEY CITY FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY.* 


By Estuer E. Burpick, Zisrarian. 


Every properly conducted library, especially 
that of the free public variety, is by right a 
genuine educational element in the life of its 
community. Its importance is enhanced by the 
fact that it belongs essentially to the people. 
More than any other public institution, the 
public school alone excepted, it reaches the 
masses. To all classes and all ages it offers 
both instruction and amusement; literally, it 
very often amuses while it instructs, and in- 


who knows thoroughly from experience what 
children like, as well as what they ought to 
like. The names of these books may be of in- 
terest to you; indeed, | am glad to have you 
know not only what we recommend, but what 
we actually put into the hands of the children. 
The following list is, I think, complete: Haw- 
thorne’s ‘‘ True stories of American his- 


| tory,” ** Wonder book"; Johonnot's ‘‘ Ten great 


structs while it amuses. This fact, that it | 


reaches out to and welcomes all, that it carries 
out the gospel injunction of ‘‘ going into the 
highways and the hedges” is the chief reason 
of its existence to-day. Storehouses of books, 
as such, belonged to the Middle Ages, and they 
have had their day. This is the Golden Age of 
progress, and the watchword of every living, 
working library should be, ‘‘ The greatest good 
to the greatest number.” 

Is the Jersey City Free Public Library in any 
sense an educational institution ? 

When the extremely large percentage of fic- 
tion in our circulation is considered, a natural 
doubt may arise in the minds of many as 
to whether this can be possible. But it must be 
remembered that we loan a very great number 
of books during the year. For the 12 months 
ending November 30, 1895, we reported nearly 
49,000 volumes of good, solid, improving litera- 
ture (not a novel among them) circulated as 
home reading. Certainly here was room for a 
little educational work. I will leave this much- 
debated question of fiction, and simply show 
you what we are really doing. I think you will 
agree with me that ‘good does occasionally 
come out of Nazareth,” and that our library isa 
distinct part of the educational system of our 
city. 

The work divides itself into two parts, the 
first of which is our co-operation with the 


events,” Stories of our country’, Eegleston’'s 
‘* Stories of great Americans"; Lamb's Tales 
from Shakespeare"; Irving's Sketch-book"; 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield": De Foe's 
**Robinson Crusoe"; ‘* The Arabian nights"; 
sop'’s fables; Andersen's fairy-tales (two 
series); Grimm's fairy-tales ; Scudder's Fa- 
bles and folk-lore”; 
Wonderland"; Dickens's ‘* Christmas carol”: 


Dodgson’s ‘‘Alice in 


Ruskin's ‘* King of the Golden River"; Fran- 


cillon’s ‘‘Gods and heroes”; Baldwin's ** Old 


stories of the east"; Burroughs’s ** Birds and 


bees’; Andrews’s ‘*Seven little sisters" (two 
** The Swiss 


series); Sewell's ** Black Beauty 


| Family Robinson,” and a number of selections 


schools and teachers. Here we place our sys- | 
tem of school classics, which is becoming very | 


extensive, numbering, in fact, about 1700 vol- 
umes. These are divided into some 50 sets, va- 
rying in size from 25 to50 volumeseach. They 
are selected by a member of our board of 
trustees, who was formerly a school principal 
and is now principal of the high school, and 


* Read before the New Jersey State Library Associa- 
tion, Princeton, May 20, 1896. 
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from the Youth's Companion, consisting princi- 
pally of travels and description. 

You will observe that history, travel, natural 
science, mythology, ethics, and a fair share of 
fiction so good that it may be termed classic, 
each finds a place on this list. 

These books are circulated through the 
medium of the public (and also several paro- 
chial) schools. Once each month they are 
sent out in sets, the principals of the schools 
being made responsible for their safe keeping. 
They are used in the classes as supplementary 
reading, and are also allowed to circulate 
among the children as home reading. At the 
end of each month they are returned to the 
library to be again sent out in a few days. In 
this mamner a goodly number of juveniles of 
very fair literary character and excellent moral 
flavor, and instructive as well, are circulated 
monthly among our boys and girls. It is our 
belief that by this system not only is much 
useful knowledge inculcated, but that also the 
beginning of a taste for good reading is im- 
parted. Many teachers have assured me that 
these books are doing good work. I have my- 
self interviewed a number of young people on 
the subject, and found in them a degree of en 
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thusiasm that was very encouraging. In fact, 
the books are so very well liked by the children 
that many more copies might be circulated 
directly through the library. 

Next in importance to the school classics 
comes the work done by means of teachers’ 
cards. Every teacher in the city, whether 
connected with a public or private school, or 
who is engaged in any actual work of teaching, 
is entitled not only to an ordinary reader's 
card, but also to a teacher's card, which allows 
its holder six books at one time. This priv- 
ilege of having six or seven books with which 
to illustrate and enlarge the subject in hand 
is one of great value to the thinking, working, 
up-to-date teacher. That it is appreciated is 
shown by the fact that for the year ending 
November 30, 1895, about 6000 volumes were 
circulated in this way among the teachers, in- 
dependently of the classics. As a rule, fiction 
is not allowed to be drawn on these cards. 
However, if a first-class novel, which is evi- 


dently meant to illustrate the subject indicated | 


by the line of books asked for, is requested, we 
do not hesitate to send it. As you all know, 


history, literature, almost every branch of 


science and of art, almost every phase of actual 
life, each finds its illustration and exponent in 
fiction. Consequently we have novels histori- 
cal, descriptive of travel, musical, theological, 
sociological, and a host of others. A fact em- 
phasized by an agreeable and forcible illustra- 
tion is received graciously and makes a lasting 
impression. So if the teacher calls for history 
of the French Revolution, what can bring the 
terrific events of the time more vividly before 
the mind's eye of the pupil than Dickens's 
**Tale of two cities.” We never refuse to 
supplement historical lists with Scott, or even 
with Weyman or Crockett, and descriptive lists 
of English or Scottish travel with Black, Black- 
more, and kindred authors. For American 
history, Cooper and such stories as Harold 
Frederic’s ‘‘ Inthe valley,” some of Mrs. Barr's 
on colonial life, Bynner’s ‘* Zachary Phips,” and 
similar works are never denied. As a rule, 
these books are the result of much careful and 
thorough study, and generally speaking they 
are correct from the historical and descriptive 
point of view. Many of them give impressions 
of the times and scenes they portray much 
more vividly than an ordinary school history 
could, and as an adjunct in fixing what the 
children call dry facts in their minds, they are 
certainly very serviceable as well as agreeable. 
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The literature of various countries we allow 
to be illustrated by the fiction of typical writers, 
as Hawthorne, Bret Harte, or Miss Wilkins for 
American. We are, however, extremely care- 
ful that nothing shall go out on these cards 
except what can be used in actual educational 
work. 

In several of our public schools the older pu- 
pils have formed themselves into geographical 
societies. It is their habit to take up some 
special country and make as thorough a study 
of it as possible. At such times the resources 
of the library are heavily taxed ; indeed it of- 
ten happens that not one book on the subject 
in hand is left on the shelves. Everything in 
our power is done for these youthful students ; 
we buy whatever may be published on travel 
and description, if feasible. We have some- 
times become so reduced that we have been 
obliged to send out old editions of cyclopxdias, 
Biideker's guides, unbound periodicals, and, in 
fact, everything that contained a scrap of infor- 
mation on the desired subject. These societies 
seem to be productive of much good. 

The principal of our high school has recently 
prepared lists of good reading for several of his 
grades. We have supplied the call numbers of 
such of these books that we own, and have 
made a number of copies on the typewriter for 
the use of the pupils. This plan for inducing 
good reading among the young people seems 
to be working admirably — witness the fact 
that the books named are continually in de- 
mand, and never now on the shelves. 

The second part of our educational work is 
that which is direct and personal with the chil- 
dren themselves. This is really quite exten- 
sive. Of course, in the circulating department, 
we can exercise but comparatively little super- 
vision over the reading of our young patrons. 
The most we can do is to see that unsuitable 
works do not unwittingly fall into their hands, 
and to gently guide towards better reading by 
pointing out the good qualities of a more desira- 
ble book, rather than by a wholesale condem- 
nation of the one just returned. Incidentally, 
no one, not even a child, cares to be told that 
he is an ignoramus, and the successful minister 
seldom makes converts by going bluntly against 
prejudices. Probably you have all learned 
from experience that the reader needs very 
delicate handling, even if he asks for assistance 
in the choice of books. It is a part of our work 
to see that the children are not deceived by 
misleading titles and peculiar names of authors. 
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I call to mind a small boy who was determined, 
in spite of the remonstrances of the attendant, 
to carry off a very large and serious work by 
the Rev. Thomas Dick. He could see the 


binder’s title as the book stood on the shelf, | 


Dick's Works,” and was evidently laboring 
under the impression that ‘‘ Ragged Dick” 
had evoluted into literature. It is a part of 
our work at the library to rescue the young 
from such pitfalls. Also in our station work, 
when the particular very light juvenile which 
is called for is not in, we endeavor to sup- 
ply something of a little better grade in fic- 
tion, or a suitable work of history or travels, 
biography or adventures. Our efforts in this 
direction are often far from being appreciated, 
but that occasionally the seed sown falls on good 
ground I will illustrate by giving the case ofa 
boy to whom we sent tentatively Miss Seawell’s 
Decatur and Somers.” The book was kepta 
due length of time and apparently read, for 
when it was returned a note came with it, thus 
** Give me more of ¢4em hero books.” 

To the call numbers of works distinctively 
juvenile in character we prefix the letter J. I 
should say, however, that this rule is not infal 
lible for determining the age status of a book, 
for necessarily there are many of our volumes 
not thus marked which can be, and often are, 
of much use to our younger readers. 

Our reference work for and with the children 
is extensive and interesting, and often far- 
reaching. We are a good deal hampered for 
want of room, but in a case of emergency fill up 
our work-room with the boys and girls. Many 
times during the past winter we have been 
obliged to accommodate more than 50 children 
at one time, all busily engaged in seeking in- 
formation of some sort, usually on subjects 
given them by their teachers. Many are look- 
ing for material to aid them in debates; very 
many more are reading up on matters hereto- 
fore unknown to them, but about which they 
have been requested to write something. It is 
very interesting to note their various subjects. 
Every holiday receives special attention. For 
weeks before the birthdays of Washington and 
of Lincoln all available information in regard 
to the lives, words, and deeds of these patriots 
is greatly in demand. Arbor Day has just 
passed, and I venture to say that many of the 
children of Jersey City have a much better 
knowledge of the varieties and habits of trees 


than ever before. Many, too, have just become 
acquainted with Horace Mann, whose birthday 
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has recently been celebrated. Memorial Day 
was also in great requisition, and our stock on 
this subject being somewhat limited, I caused 
to be typewritten a number of copies of the very 
good article in ‘‘Appletons’ Annual” of 1887. 
We have also simplified the same for the use of 
the younger pupils. You will observe that we 
are obliged to resort to many devices in order 
to satisfy the demands of our constituency. 
We can usually do something for each, but I 
must confess that I was fairly nonplussed, and 
felt very much like sending word to the teacher, 
‘Thus far shalt thou come and no farther,” 
when an unsophisticated miss proffered a re- 
quest for something on ‘‘a day's enjoyment.’ 
I was in doubt whether to give her a book on 
bicyeling or on church-going, but finally com 
promised on a juvenile ethical work which told 
children how to be happythough good. One of 
my recent compensations (that is what I call all 
particularly good happenings) was a dear little 
yellow-haired girl who could not have been 
more than nine years old. She hesitatingly 
advanced into the reference-room, with a diffi- 
dent yet expectant look, and in answer to in- 
juiries confided to me that she wanted to read 
about ‘‘the horth.” A very small and very 
youthful zodlogy was found, which just suited 
her little needs. Then there was the small boy 
who actually asked for a book on the birds of 
Jersey City. He was obliged to content himself 
with the birds of New Jersey. 

Now all these little items may seem trivial, 
but they go to makeupa grand total. Shall we 
withhold our hand because we can contribute 
buta mite? The children are the hope of our na- 
tion. By and by they will help to make up 
the nation itself. It is a source of regret to 
me that I cannot do more. Many things 
which I can see would be very beneficial | 
have been obliged to postpone for lack of time 
From the beginning of my work in Jersey City 
{ have cherished the hope of making many 
special lists on useful subjects, with abundant 
explanatory notes; these to be prepared par- 
ticularly for the use of the young. They have 
never yet been made, but I have not given 
them up as hopeless. As time goes on and our 
facilities become enlarged, I trust that our edu- 
cational work may widen out and become much 
more of a power than now. But forthe present 
we must content ourselves with what our hands 
find to do from day to day, remembering that 
our library is a school in which not only our 
children but we ourselves are learners, 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A DISTRICT LIBRARY.* 


By ANNA R. Puetps, Utica, N. Y. 


MAY an amateur in library work presume to 
address you? She comes offering no advice, 
threatening no criticism, advancing no theories 
toskilled librarians. Her contribution is only a 
report of small beginnings, of personal experi- 
ence which may be suggestive and helpful to 
some, as showing the value of alibrary toarural 
community, and one way to secure it. The 
recital of this experience will prove that the 
refining influence of library work is permeat- 
ing and broadening out the little hamlets as 
well as the great centres of our populous Em- 
pire State. 

At the southern end of Skaneateles lake, 
within a radius of perhaps a mile from district 
school-house No. 4 of the town of Scott, are 
scattered at intervals about 20 or 30 houses, 
representing a permanent population of between 
one and two hundred souls. On the west side 
of the lake near the ‘‘ head" is the Glen Haven 
Sanitarium, a famous water-cure, established 
in 1850 by Dr. Jackson, late of Dansville. 
This hotel is kept open the year round, and is 
by many of its habitués regarded as a second 
home. Hither during the summer monthscome 
many who have great faith in the hydropathic 
treatment here administered, others who find 
the air a tonic for nerves, or are attracted by 
the charm of nearness to nature, whose ‘‘ visible 
forms” here invite communion with her as 
she speaks her various language.” 

From June to October a steamer makes two 
daily trips between the village of Skaneateles 
and the Glen, and all along shore on either 
side of the lake are summer cottages. During 
these months, therefore, the population is much 
increased. The connection of the permanent 
residents with the outer world in the winter 
time is by means of an infrequent stage which 
is sent from the hotel to the village of Homer, 
11 miles to the south, in Cortland county. The 
native population are not travellers. Many of 
them have never seen Carcassonne, and there 
will always be a large proportion of them who 
are content to pass their lives in the low- 
lands. 

For many years I have made an annual visit 
to this place, and am personally acquainted 
with nearly all its inhabitants. 


* Paper read at the Syracuse meeting of the New York 
Library Association, May a9, 1896 


seemed to me worth while to interest the young 
people, boys and girls, in what was occupying 
the mind of the nation that Columbian year. 
I proposed to them one day, before the close of 
the summer term, that we organize a club; 
that one of the objects of this club should be 
to secure a flag for the school, that the second 
should be to read the life of Columbus. 

Both of these ends were attained by the 
American Flag Club. The children raised 
money by doing little services for which they 
were paid, and friends made us voluntary con- 
tributions. Our banner, a fine U. S. regulation 
flag, was raised with appropriate ceremony, a 
United States army officer in uniform assisting, 
on the 3d of August, a day chosen by the 
children as peculiarly interesting, it being the 
4ooth anniversary of the departure of Columbus 
from Palos. With a balance in the treasury it 
was determined to buy a Webster's Interna- 
tional dictionary for the school. 

During the winter the interest in keeping up 
the fund for further projects resulted in our 
having in June, 1893, $15 in hand That sum- 
mer $25 was made by the sale of sweet-peas, 
and by the gifts of friends the sum of $50 was 
reached. In August the American Flag Club 
offered this $50 to the district, provided a book- 
room should be prepared in the school-house, 
and suggested that five trustees be appointed 
to incorporate this library at Albany, where 
state aid to the amount of $so might be 
asked. 

This gift was accepted and the wood-room 
between the two entries of the conventional 
country school-house was ceiled and fitted with 
shelves for the reception of books. This room 
is capable of holding about 1500 volumes. 

A very inferior Sunday-school library of less 
than 100 volumes was handed overto us. To 
this were added $100 worth of selected books, 
and a few of miscellaneous character, given by 
friends. In October of 1893 the Glen Haven 
Library began its career with 280 books. The 
school-mistress consented to be its librarian for 
one year without salary. 

In making choice of new books there were 
many tastes to consult. The occupations of 
the people are various. Some of the men 
build boats, in a leisurely fashion, more sail 
them with little of the spirit of the expert 
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yachtsman, and some fish from them with all | once stimulating and harmless. Unfortunate- 
the tranquillity of an Isaak Walton. Some |ly, a few books of the depressing realistic 


cultivate small farms, have a few cows, sheep, | 


and hens, and are willing, if it is suggested to 


them, to supply vegetables, milk, eggs, and 


butter to theirtemporary neighbors. One man 
raises choice fruits, he has also an apiary 
which yields very good honey. The women 
bring their share into the family coffer by 


school are already on our shelves. In nearly 
every case they were gifts not to be scorned, 
we thought, at the time when they were re- 
ceived. It may seem best this year to pass on 


}to a more robust district ‘‘The heavenly 


twins,” ‘‘Tess of the d'Urbervilles,” and 


'**The Manxman,” and hereafter to be more 


. 
laundering, by caring for the ‘‘ summer board- | 
er" in their own homes, or by service at the | 


hotel and in the cottages; and the children, 
having discovered that there is money in the 
sweet-pea idea, have adopted it as their own 
and set up rival flower-stands at the hotel. 

Among the books, then, must be Prime's ‘'I 
go a-fishing ’ and ‘‘American fish and how to 
catch them,” for the fishermen ; for the build- 
ers ‘‘Canoe and boat building,” ‘‘A boy's 
workshop,” and ‘ Practical carpentry”; for 
the farmers ‘‘American cattle and farm-book,” 
** Elements of agriculture,” and those classics 
of Peter Henderson's, ‘‘ Gardening for profit" 
and ‘‘Gardening for pleasure.”” The women 
were supplied with Mrs. Rorer’s cook-book 
and Miss Corson’s ‘‘ Twenty-five cent dinners 
for a family of six" and ‘‘ The practical butter 
book."" For other readers who, like Lydia 
Blood, ‘‘want to know," were chosen the 
lives of distinguished men, a goodly propor- 
tion of history, travel, and science — astrono- 
my, botany, geology, and electricity being 
represented under the last-named subject. 

For the refreshment of dull, monotonous 
lives the world of fiction, with new allure- 
ments, was opened to these isolated people. 
The children were not so well supplied that 
first year, much being hoped for them from 
the Sunday-school library, which had hereto- 
fore had but a limited circulation. When, 
however, it was discovered that the children 
were the most faithful readers the second addi- 
tion comprised a large number of books for the 
young. 

Much of the so-called ‘‘ juvenile" literature 
is not without interest to older heads. Surely, 
Louisa Alcott, Mrs. Burnett, Charles Kings- 
ley, Lewis Carroll, and Kate Douglas Wiggin 
write between the lines of a child's story, mak- 
ing it equally charming to the elders. I am 
inclined to the opinion that the percentage of 
fiction in such a library should always be a 
very high one, and that it should be of the 
light and entertaining sort, such as will bring 
to these unemotional people an atmosphere at 


cautious in accepting well-meaning but un- 
suitable donations. 
Some of my friends ask, ‘‘ What evidence 


| have you that this library is appreciated, that 


it is wanted at all?" ‘' Do the natives read?” 
I am able to answer that they do read, the 
men and the women, and, what is more en- 
couraging, the children, who are acquiring 
now a habit that the parents are less likely to 
drop into easily, for we know that ‘‘he who 
loves not books before he come to 30 years 
of age will hardly love them enough after- 
wards to understand them."’ 

The excellent system of the state by which 
the standard of our public libraries has been 
gradually raised is perhaps nowhere better 
illustrated than in these little country districts. 
The women asked, at first, for Mrs. South- 
worth’s ‘‘works,"’ for Augusta Evans and 
Laura Jean Libbey, and they still demand FE. 
P. Roe; but they are content to ‘‘try” Mrs. 
Ewing, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Mrs. Barr, 
Mary Wilkins, and Richard Harding Davis, 
and the children instead of depending on the 
paper-covered literature, left to their mothers 
by the season's transient guest, take pride in 
their own shelves inthe library, and seldom 
ask for anything but the books chosen for 
their especial benefit. 

There are indeed some of the older men who, 
I fancy, have ‘‘ never fed on the dainties bred 
in a book,” the newspaper furnishing all the 
mental pabulum they can bear. Their influ- 
ence is feeble and is not likely to discourage 
those who have tasted these dainties and found 
them good. One of these men who pays a 
school tax, though he has no children, gave 
utterance one day to the wish that ‘‘the de- 
visers of the free-school system had been 
burned at the stake!" He has never been able 
to understand how we could find any profit or 
pleasure in reading the life of a man who lived 
400 years ago. 

The privileges of this library are offered to 
the transient summer guest on the same terms 
as to the district dweller. It has seemed best 
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to exact no fees from the non-resident reader, 
for the interest of this large class must always 
be a not inconsiderable factor in the mainte- 
nance of the library. The library is given up 
almost entirely to these during the summer, 
this being the busy season for the native in the 
fields and on the lake. Many of these sum- 
mer residents come two miles and more, regu- 
larly once a week, to make exchange of books. 
It is made easy for the hotel guests, a mile 
away, to return their books oftener, if they 
please, and the steamer captain willingly de- 
livers packages to the cottages along his 
route. 

Thus far the raising of the fund for carrying 
on this library has been an easy matter, though 
precarious in its nature. Two concerts at the 
hotel, and a fair and sale last summer have 
brought in all that has been needed to make 
the desired additions and to pay the current 
expenses. It is hoped that before long the dis- 
trict will realize that the library is theirs to 
maintain, and that they will vote to incur some 
expense each year as their share of the obliga- 
tion which has been voluntarily assumed by its 
originators. 

Though not a resident of the district, except 
for a short period of the year, I was made one of 
the original five trustees, and my associates have 
shown such confidence in me that I am permitted 
to select the new books and am allowed to care 
for the funds as assistant treasurer. 

The interest shown by the people in a talk 
given to them last September by our library 
inspector, on ‘*‘ How to enjoy the library,” sug- 
gested to me that a course of lectures of an 
educational character might draw attention to 
the value of many of the books on our shelves. 
Five speakers, all well known to the residents 
and frequenters of the Glen, have been secured 
for a course in American history, and this series 
of subjects is promised us during the months 
of July and August : 

1. Washington and the revolution. 

2. The women of the revolution. 

3. Abraham Lincoln and the civil war. 

4. ‘‘ My prison escape.” 

5. The history of the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties. 

If we are as rich in September as this very 
attractive program should make us, there are 
plans for expansion and internal improvement 
that may not yet be divulged. 

** America,” said Emerson, ‘‘ is another name 
for opportunity.” Is it not strange that a 
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country, whose greatness lies still in the future, 
should, until recently, have had no holidays 
save those which look to the past? Buta 
change has begun. Arbor day, as Secretary 
Morton has pointed out, looks not back to the 
history of our nation, but forward to that beau- 
tiful development which is the justification of 
our history. 

May we not hope, then, that Arbor day is a 
prophecy of Library day? that the time may 
come when one day out of the year may be set 
apart to the humanities, to the establishment 
of new libraries throughout the country, to 
the improvement of old libraries by gifts and 
endowments, and to a general appreciation of 
what books may do to ameliorate the hard- 
ships of life ?* 


THE NEW PROVIDENCE PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY BUILDING. 


IN its site this library is peculiarly fortunate. 
It consists of five lots in all, not all purchased 
at one time, but, as it now stands, comprising 
a quadrilateral though not equilateral figure, 
the longest side of which hasa length of 201 
ft. Foremost of all the requirements to be sub- 
served in the site is that of protection against 
fire. This is admirably secured here, not 
merely by the size of the entire site, but by the 
fact that there are streets on three sides, and 
that no one of the structures in the neighbor- 
hood is such as to menace the safety of a build- 
ing, as stables, sheds, etc. For the reasons 
just cited, plenty of outside light will also be 
insured, from all sides, and the fresh circula- 
tion of air. Neither from any buildings in the 
neighborhood, nor from the respective streets, 
nor from the nature of the teaming or driving 
over them, are there likely to be annoyance 
from noise or dust which cannot be guarded 
against in the distribution of the rooms most 
requiring protection; and yet, in the readjust- 
ment of lines of communication now in proc- 
ess, the library site will inevitably become 
more accessible, rather than less so. Lastly, 
as a guarantee of the future ‘‘character” of 
the neighborhood, it is of interest to notice 
that on one opposite corner is a church not 
likely to be soon disused, while on another 
is a substantially built brick mansion, recently 
refitted and enlarged at a considerable expense 
as a private school for girls. 

In the occupation of a site like this with the 
successive stack extensions, two considerations 
are of especial prominence — maximum capacity 
and maximum accessibility. So far as the 
former is concerned, the library's future is well 
provided for, and a total of at least 750,000 
volumes can be shelved upon it, while there 


* Library day has been for some years an institution in 
Nebraska, where it is especially intended as a means of 
increasing and developing schoo! libraries. It has been 
suggested for Missouri and other states. 
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still remains more land in the same block to be 
acquired if desired. So far as the ideal placing 
of the stack sections is concerned, in order to 
secure the maximum of accessibility, the press- 
ure of limited funds under which the library 
has always labored has unfortunately made ft 
necessary to choose the less desirable of two 
methods of starting the original stack section. 
A glance at the floor plans here reproduced will 
show that if this stack section, instead of run- 
ning at right angles to the administration 
building, had been ‘*laid parallel’ with it (as 
in the new Milwaukee Public Library Building), 
and with light provided by skylights above, 
the large number of books at first immediately 
accessible on only a very few stack floors, 
would postpone to a comparatively late day the 
necessity for additional stack sections. This 
** parallel” arrangement was reluctantly aban- 
doned in the case of the Providence building, 
since its effect would have been to prevent the 
retention of that one of the five houses stand- 
ing on the site from which the library is expect- 
ing to derive an income until its space is re- 
quired. There has, however, been an attempt 
to utilize other ‘‘ space- and time-saving” prin- 
ciples in connection with the stack. One of 
these would be adequately shown only by a 
section drawing, but by comparing the two 
floor plans with each other it will be seen that 
the first story projects its delivery-room floor 
considerably beyond the rear line of the ad- 
ministration building as shown in the second 
story plan. As a result of this ‘‘ tongue,” or 
** mortise and tenon” arrangement, the deliv- 
ery-desk not merely has its stack floors imme- 
diately beyond it, but also immediately above 
it and immediately below it. Add to this the 
fact that as the level of the delivery-room 
floor is not coincident with that of any stack 
floor, but is midway between two, the delivery- 
desk has two stack floors tributary to it instead 
of one, and that, consequently, a messenger on 
either one of them can hand a book to it with- 
out resort to any staircase, and it will be seen 
that accessibility has been aimed at wherever 
possible. 

So far as the distribution of rooms in the 
administration building is concerned, three 
several plans have been under consideration at 
different times, and the floor plans here shown 
represent that one of them which has been 
approved as the building which would be 
erected at present, if the funds permitted. 
Some of the results aimed at in this plan may 
here be briefly noted, under the two main divi- | 
sions of routine operations and the more spe- 
cial uses. From the point of view of the visitor 
who enters a bank merely to cash a check and 
go immediately out, the aim has been to secure 


as thoroughfares, wherever possible, straight 
lines, as the shortest distance from one point 
to another, and to have these lines converge or 
radiate in reference to certain natural ‘‘cen- 
tres.” Inthis respect the delivery-room may 
be said to dominate the arrangement of all 
other rooms on the ground floor. To this 
room there is a straight course for the reader 
approaching it from the street; and in the ex- 
tent to which it is at once a thoroughfare and 
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a point of departure it may well be compared 
to the “lobby” of a hotel. 

It is undeniable, however, that in the plan- 
ning of this building those considerations 
which have appealed most strenuously to the 
interest of the library managers have been 
connected with the increasing use of the li- 
brary for reference purposes or for extended 
studies. Some of these results are obtained by 
differentiation. Thus, in the new plan (to con- 
sider only the reading-rooms) there will be 
a periodical-room, a women's reading-room, 
a reference-room, and a children's reading- 
room, while in the present quarters one room 
has been forced to serve all these different 
uses. Not only has the reference-room the 
various dictionaries, cyclopwdias, etc., ar- 
ranged around it on open shelves, but the 
entire room is dedicated to studious uses. 
From considerations of greater quietalso, a 
separate map-room is provided, since the rust- 
ling of maps when handled is sometimes an 


annoyance to other readers; and also a dic- 


tating-room, where the student can read aloud 
to his amanuensis or copyist without disturbing 
others. 

The second story, however, may be said to 
be given up almost wholly to *‘ special" uses, 
together with a contiguous portion of the 
stack building, which motives of economy 
have caused to be temporarily included with 
it. In the patent-room, for instance, will be 
brought together not only all the American and 
foreign patent reports, specifications, etc., but 
all of the library's industrial works in general, 
with draughting tables, dark room, and every 
other equipment for most effective use. In 
close proximity is the art-room, the most of 
whose treasures, being folio or quarto volumes 
of plates, require very special provision in the 
way of shelving, cases, tables, etc. Again, the 
library stands in the closest possible relations 
with all that in any way bears upon education. 
It requires no argument to show how far-reach- 
ing will be the value of an arrangement which 
provides (1) for the depositing within the walls 
of the library of a collection of educational lit- 
erature of unique value; (2) for the frequent 
and regular visits of teachers to the library to 
make use of it; (3) for the establishment of the 
‘children’s reading-room" so closely adjoin- 
ing to this ‘‘educational department” as to in- 
sure at all times an intelligent knowledge and 
interest on the part of the teachers as regards 
the use which their pupils are making of 
the library ;(4) a class-room immediately ad- 
joining the children’s reading-room, which 
will at all times be available for use by the 
children with their teacher (the room itself and 
all the books on the specific subject in question 
being given up to them for an hour ata time or 
longer); (5) a series of similar class-rooms (in 
case of more than one being in demand at the 
same time), the folding partitions of which 
permit of their being merged in one large 
lecture-room, when needed bya large body 
of students, a study club, etc.; and (6) to in- 
sure isolation as well as quiet for the indi- 
vidual student or reader, a number of special 
study-rooms in different portions of the build- 
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ing, as well as the provision of study-tables in 
various portions of the stack itself 

One other principle for which this plan stands 
lies very near the hearts of the managers of the 
library, and is provided for in the room marked 
** Standard library,” on the second story plan. 
As this idea has already been unfolded, in 
some detail, in the columns of the LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, both by Mr. Koopman and the present 
writer it is necessary only to say that there 
will here be an opportunity of bringiug the 
reader in contact with shelves to which one 
may point and say: ‘‘Here are the best 
works by the best authors in the world’s litera- 
ture, each in the edition which presents him at 
his best, and in every way most perfectly 
equipped.” 

In the working out of the details of this 
plan, both mechanical and architectural, the 
library managers have had at every point the 
most intelligent and sympathetic co-operation 
of the architects, Messrs Stone, Carpenter & 
Willson, of Providence. Mr. Stone, of this 
firm, is an architect of national reputation, and 
has been for several years past the secreta- 
ry of the American Institute of Architects. 
Architecturally, the building is a dignified 
Structure, of simple rather than complicated 
lines, and based principally on the Italian Ren- 
aissance of the 16th century. While possess- 
ing its own individuality, the building is one 
which at once proclaims itself as a library build- 
ing, rather than a court-house, a school, ora 
hotel, 

Were it possible to erect this building, as a 
whole, immediately, the library might well be 
most heartily congratulated. The expenditure 
of the entire sum represented by its cost — up- 
wards of $200,000— would, however, so far ex- 
haust the library's principal as to imperil its 
annual income on which it depends for increase 
and maintenance ; and it has consequently been 
necessary to provide for the erection of an in- 
complete structure— making temporary pro- 
vision for some of the most important of the 
uses— with the expectation that a larger in- 
come at some time in the future will permit of 
its completion as originally planned. Some 
conception of the partial and inadequate treat- 
ment thus rendered necessary may be had from 
the second one of the views shown elsewhere. 
Naturally the incomplete structure lacks some 
of the most signal of the merits of the complete 
design. Several of the most essential rooms 
are wholly isolated from the delivery-room, 
with the whole length of the stack intervening. 
Among other unfortunate results are the 
separation of the cataloging-room from the 
card catalog ; of the cataloging-room from the 
reference-room; of the reference-room from 
the map-room, and of the reference-room from 
the information-desk — the last named being a 
most unfortunate and incongruous result, in a 
building whose complete design may truthfully 
be said to start from the information-desk and 
the special nature of the work done there as 
one of its centres. In view of the extent to 
which the library administration of the future 
is everywhere tending towards open shelves, 
it is an occasion for the deepest regret that, 
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| while in the complete design there were 15 


rooms open to the public, and equipped in 
every instance with open shelves (more 
than one-third of the books being thus ac- 
cessible on open shelves), in the temporary 
plan only about one-half this number of rooms 
will be open to the public. That the defects 
and incongruities of this temporary plan are 
not greater than they are is largely due to the 
extraordinary skill and assidutity of the archi- 
tects, who have, by their prolonged examina- 
tion of the problem during the past few months, 
eliminated one difficulty after another; and 
yet, after all has been done that can be done, 
this temporary plan will present so unfortunate 
a set of features, from the point of view of its 
practical workings—to say nothing of its ex- 
traordinary architectural eflect—as to leave 
the trustees no option but to make an appeal 
to the community for such financial aid as will 
enable them to complete the building as it 
should be built. 

Such an appeal has now been issued, and it 
remains to be seen whether it will succeed in 
its purpose. E, Foster. 


CHILDREN AND THE LIBRARY. 
From Report of Examining Committee, Boston Public 
Library Report, 189s. 

Tue children’s room should be the most im- 
portant place in the city for the training of 
those readers without whom the library is a 
mere ornament, or at best a convenience for 
scholars, instead of the nursery of good citizen- 
ship which it was meant to be. In the opinion 
of your committee, no time should be lost in 
filling the shelves of this room with books, and 
in providing the most adequate guidance for 
their use. Advantage should be taken of the 
newly awakened interest in the library building 
which is now bringing many children to it 
from curiosity, and they should be lured by 
every legitimate device to stay there for read- 
ing. All the books which the room can hold 
are not too many to put within reach of the 
children’s hands. The most helpful and inspir- 
ing attendant in the library is none too valu- 
able to find her post inthis room. In every 
way known to modern educators the room 
should be made attractive. Large maps, a fine 
modern globe, and some good pictures, espe- 
cially those of great Americans like Jefferson 
and Lincoln, ought to be found in the children’s 
room. The juvenile magazines should also be 
accessible there, and there should be several 
copies of the better ones. The placards which 
mark the room as belonging to ‘*‘ The young,” a 
phrase objectionable to many children, should 
come down, and in their place should be posted 
carefully prepared lists of books accessible on 
the various subjects. If an occasional talk 
about books could be given by some competent 
person to the children who should chance to 
gather in the rcom on a given Saturday after- 
noon, still further results might be accom- 
plished. No one who goes to this room with 
an intelligent observation can fail to be con- 
vinced that within its walls there remains for 
solution the most important problem concerning 
the relation of the library tothe life of the city. 
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THE DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 
ABROAD. 


Tue Dewey decimal classification has during 
the present year been the subject of much dis- 
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| creasing daily. There are 30,000 journals in 


the world, 4000 published in France, 13,000 in 


| America. There are 565 medical societies, and 


cussion and argument in France and Germany, | 
the result of its recommendation as an interna- | 
tional system of classification, made at the | 


International Library Congress held last year 


man specialists oppose the system on the ground | 


that any mechanical scheme of classification of 
sciences that are constantly changing and de- 
veloping cannot be maintained. Among these 
are M. Leopold Delisle, Prof. F. Brentano, Dr. 
Hartwig, of the Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, 
and M. L. Polain, who concludes an article in 
the Aevue des Bibliothéques on ** Le systéme 
décimal en bibliographie et les publications de 
l'Office International de Bibliographie"’ with 
these words: ‘‘As for the decimal classification, 
it is to be shunned. Its complication and want 
of logic are contrary to the spirit of bibliogra- 
phy and to the sound working of libraries.” A 
lively argument on the respective merits of the 
decimal and dictionary systems of classification 
has also been conducted in the J/émorial de la 
Librairie Francaise (Jan, 23, Jan. 30, March 19) 
between M. P. Otlet, one of the directors of the 
Office International de Bibliographie, and M. 
P. Deniker, librarian of the Museum d'Histoire 
Naturelle. The latter advocates the dictionary 
system as far superior in elasticity, utility, and 
ease of consultation, and the controversy is an 
interesting exposition of the advantages and 
disadvantages of both systems. 

M. Charles Richert, editor of the Revue Sci- 
entifigue, has recently taken up the cudgels for 
the system of decimal classification associated 
with Mr. Dewey's name. The following sum- 
mary of his paper,* read at the meeting of the 
French Association for the Advancement of 
Science, gives his leading arguments: ‘‘ There 
is,” says M. Richert, ‘‘a system of decimals 
which is a part of the instruction given in 
primary schools. There is also a system of bib- 
liography, which some consider a dull science, 
a mere repetition of what is already known 
without bringing any increase to knowledge or 
learning. Bibliography, however, is by no 
means a useless science, nor is it to be neglect- 
ed. A book is almost more than a human 
being; it is all human thought. It is an error 
to say that bibliography and erudition kill sci- 
ence, although there was a time when there was 
justice in this astonishing assertion. It is cer- 
tain that bibliography has created nothing, has 


invented nothing; but it has furnished us the | 


means of knowing what has been done before 
us, and thus it has saved us from doubt and 
from error. One has the right not to bea great 
inventor, not to make grand discoveries, but 
one has no right to be ignorant of what has 
been said or written before him. That, how- 
ever, isaneasy thing tosay. Those works are 
already innumerable, and their number is in- 


* Richert,C: La methode en bibliographie et la classifi 
cation décimale. (/n Revue Scientifique, April 11, 1896, 
P. 449-457.) 


at least 6000 scientific societies in the world 
All these publish more or less of their proceed. 
ings, containing from 10 to 500 memoirs a year. 
In other words, the memoirs, etc., published 
annually in periodical journals reach the vast 


: : . . | mber of 600,000, and all this is outside of the 
in Brussels. Many leading French and Ger- | thts of 


ever-increasing number of books. Who would 
boast of being able to understand, of being 
able to handle all this vast literature without a 
key or without a system? In Billings’s Index 
Catalogue the names of 350 Smiths are given, 
each of whom have published something on 
medicine. Up to August, 1890, Koch's tuber- 
culin was entirely unknown. Two years later 
the number of published papers on tuberculin 
was not less than 596. Therefore it is necessary 
that we should have a system, a key that wil! 
make available at once all the vast literature 
that already exists and that is constantly ac- 
cumulating. 

‘* Two systems of classification are in use to 
answer the requirements of the student. the 
alphabetical and the analytical. The first is 
admirable, indispensable, but insufficient. Ana- 
lytical classifications, have, however, the great 
defect of being sfecta/. There is no uniformity 
and the system in each library is different, 
subject to change with the changing of the per 
son who has the library in charge.” 

‘* But there is analytical classification that is 
systematic, general, and universal, in which 
the differences of individuality, of personality, 


| disappear in such a way as to permit its use 


throughout the world, making it a kind of 
ideological language. This system is the 
decimal classification conceived by Mr. Melvil 
Dewey.” 

M. Richert then devotes considerable space 
to an explanation of Mr. Dewey's classification 
and to the consideration of the various objec- 
tions raised against it. ‘‘ The decimal classifi- 
cation is, in effect, a classification or language of 
ideas, not of words; and as a language of ideas 
it may be easily used by the whole world. 
The names used in the classifications of botany 
and zoélogy are always Latin, a language uni- 
versal for these two sciences. We propose to 
establish another language, if not superior to 
the Latin, at least more general, because the 
Arabic figures are in reality a language. 

‘*The decimal system of numbers has been 
a great benefit; the same is true of this analyti- 
cal classification. It is a grand effort toward 
unity which ought to be encouraged ; because, 
whenever men act in concert, instead of divid- 
ing, they are able the more easily to join in 
the fight against the common enemy, which is 
ignorance.” 

In a second paper on the subject* M. Richert 
takes up the use of the decimal classification as 
an international system of classification. ‘‘A 
classification to be international must be in a 
language that is international, namely, the 

*Richert,C: Labibliographie décimale et le Congrés de 


la Société Royal de Londres, Screnti/gue, 
July 11, 1806, p. 49-51.) 
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Arabic system of numbers. A system based 
on any one language will not do; for each 
language may have a different word for the 
same idea. Wiirme, heat, and chaleur all 
stand for the same idea ; and it becomes ap- 
parent at once that no international scheme 
can be adopted where alphabetical order is a 
vital part of the plan. Mr. Dewey's system 
should be adopted without change. It is nota 
theoretical plan ; it has stood the test of experi- 
ence in many libraries, and this cannot be said 
of any other plan.” 

Another writer on the subject is M. Marcel 
Baudouin,* who desires to introduce profes- 
sional bibliographers to the applications which 
he has made, at the Institut International de 
Bibliographie Scientifique de Paris, of the deci- 
mal classification in the domain of medical 
science, and to submit the ruling ideas which 
guided him in establishing new subdivisions 
which he created for medicine, with the approv- 
al of the Office International de Bibliographie. 
He has already classified more than a million 
fiches (monographs) of a scientific character, 
solely by the aid of Mr. Dewey's scheme, and 
his subdivisions have been necessarily confined 
within certain fixed limits. He is convinced, 
however, that certain ideas and practices, 
which he has been obliged to adopt by force of 
circumstances, will be of great benefit to /ittera- 
teurs and to savants. 

Where Mr. Dewey writes 614.882, M. Bau- 
douin writes 614.88.2; and instead of 617.5582, 
he writes 617.558.2. These extra points are 
put in to assist the eye in showing the relative 
importance of the different divisions. He also 
devotes considerable attention to the explana- 
tion of his method of indicating complex ideas 
by means of combining the different index 
numbers intoone. The major part of the paper 
is taken up with the new subdivisions he has 
made for medicine. 

An English contribution on the subject of an 
international decimal classification has been 
made by William E. Hoyle,+ afrofos of the re- 
cent meeting of the international conference on 
scientific bibliography, under the auspices of 
the Royal Society, in London. The question 
is, he says, ‘‘ What system of numerical index- 
ing shall be adopted for an international cata- 
log of science?" and he answers it by urging 
the adoption of the Dewey decimal system. 
** My own experience, extending over the past 
five years, enables me to speak of it [the 
decimal system] with great confidence as a 
thoroughly practical scheme, though, I con- 
fess, on first acquaintance, | regarded it with 
considerable suspicion, and I have never met 
any one, who had given it a fair trial, that was 
not deeply impressed with its many valuable 
qualities.” The international catalog com- 
mittee of the Royal Society has elaborated a 


*Baudouin, Marcel. Classification décimale et les sci- 
ences médicales. (/n Review Scientifique, May 30, 1896, 
p. 681 - 686.) 


+ Hoyle, W: E. The Dewey decimal classification and 
the international catalog of science. (Jn Natural Science, 
July, 1894, 9: 43-52.) 
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scheme of decimal classification as a rival of 
the Dewey system, of which Mr. Hoyle says: 
‘It is crude, incomplete, and inconsistent, 
largely because it is the result, not of practical 
experience, but of @ prioré consideration.” 

In this connection it may be interesting to 
note that all the leading articles in Natural 
Science are given the Dewey class number and 
at least 14 other journals follow the same prac- 
tice. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CATALOG CON- 
FERENCE. 

Tue International Conference organized by 
the Royal Society to consider the preparation 
and publication of an international catalog of 
scientific literature was opened on Tuesday, 
July 14, at Burlington House, London. The 
42 delegates, representing nearly all the gov- 
ernments of civilized countries and most of the 
leading scientific societies of the world, were 
welcomed by Sir John Gorst, as provisional 
president. Prof. Armstrong gave a brief ac- 
count of the work done by the Royal Society 
in arranging for the conference, as well as of 
the work to be accomplished. It was decided 
that English, German, and French should be 
the official languages of the conference. 

On Monday the delegates were received by 
the president and council of the Royal Society, 
and on Tuesday evening a banquet was ten- 
dered them at the Hotel Metropole. Among 
the speakers was Dr. J: S. Billings, superin- 
tendent of the New York Public Library, who 
proposed ‘‘Success to the conference and the 
catalog "' in a humorous speech. He said that 
he suspected that classification began in the 
Ark. Science was now getting so large and 
various that the projected summary would be 
of extreme value; but he did not quite know to 
what it would lead. If their object in carryirg 
out this catalog were achieved, they might 
anticipate a time when men and things and 
thoughts, also, would be cataloged. They 
might look forward down the vista of years to 
the time when a stranger in Hyde Park would 
see a passer-by with such a number as 26.053, 
and would then at once appreciate his status in 
every respect, and when the novelist would 
proudly show that his heroine had 26 points in 
her character, while a rival writer had only 
achieved 19. 

The conference closed on Friday, July 17, 
the need of an international catalog having 
been fully recognized, and a plan for its prep- 
aration mapped out. It was decided ‘‘ That 
it is desirable to compile and publish by means 
of some international organization a complete 
catalog of scientific literature, arranged accord- 
ing both to subject-matter and to authors’ 
names. That in preparing such a catalog re- 
gard shall, in the first instance, be had to the 
requirements of scientific investigators, to the 
end that these may, by means of the catalog, 
find out most easily what has been published 
concerning any particular subject of inquiry.” 

The preparation of the catalog is to be in 
charge of an international council, to be ap- 
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pointed, and the final editing amd publication 
shall be conducted by a central international 
bureau, under the direction of the international 
council. Any country that is willing to do so 
shall be entrusted with the task of collecting, 
provisionally classifying, and transmitting to 
the central bureau, in accordance with rules 
laid down by the international council, all the 
entries belonging to the scientific literature of 
that country. ‘‘In indexing according to sub- 
ject-matter regard shall be had, not only to the 
title (of a paper or book), but alsoto the nature 
of the contents.’ 

The catalog shall comprise all published origi- 
nal contributions— periodical articles, pam- 
phlets, memoirs, etc.—to the mathematical, 
physical, or natural sciences, ‘‘ such as, for ex- 
ample, mathematics, astronomy, physics, chem- 
istry, mineralogy, geology, botany, mathemati- 
cal and physical geography, zoélogy, anatomy, 
physiology, general and experimental pathol- 
ogy, experimental psychology and anthropol- 
ogy, to the exclusion of what are sometimes 
called the applied sciences —the limits of the 
several sciences to be determined hereafter." 

The system of collecting and preparing ma- 
terial for the catalog in each country shall be 
subject to the approval of the international 
council. 

** The central bureau shall issue the catalog 
in the form of ‘slips’ or ‘cards,’ the details of 
the cards to be hereafter determined, and the 
issue to take place as promptly as possible. 
Cards corresponding to any one or more 
branches of science, or to sections of such sci- 
ences, shall be supplied separately at the discre- 
tion and under the direction of the central! 
bureau. The central bureau shall also issue 
the catalog in book form from time to time, the 
entries being classified accordi:g to the rules to 
be hereafter determined. The issue in the 
book form shall be in parts corresponding to 
the several branches of science, the several 
parts being supplied separately, at the discre- 
tion and under the direction of the central 
bureau.” 

It was also decided that the central bureau 
shall be located in London, and that the Royal 
Society appoint a committee to study all unde- 
cided questions relating to the catalog and to 
reportlater. As it was thought that the neces- 
Sary guarantee fund could be raised by private 
subscription, it was decided that no appeal to 
the governments of the several countries repre- 
sented was necessary. 

As to the catalog itself, English was accepted 
as the language of both the card and the book 
catalogs, ‘‘ authors’ names and titles being given 
only in the original languages, except when 
these belong to a category to be determined by 
the international council.” 

No system of classification was adopted and 
the subject was turned over for consideration 
to the committee of organization, which should 
also suggest ‘‘ such details as will render the 
catalog of the greatest possible use to those 
unfamiliar with English.” January 1, 1900, is 
fixed as the date for the beginning of the cata- 
log. 


American Librarn Association. 


President: J: C, Dana, Public Library, 
Denver, Col. 
Secretar) H: L. Elmendorf, Public Library, 


St. Joseph, Mo. 

Acting Treasurer: E,W. Anderson, Carnegie 
Library, Pittsburg, Pa. 

15th Conference, Cleveland, O., Sept. 1-4, 1896. 


FINAL PROGRAM. 


TUESDAY, September 1. — Afternoon — Inspec- 
tion of Cleveland libraries. Meeting of 
Executive Board. 

p.m. First Session. — Hollenden hotel — 
Informal session preparatory to the work 
of the conference. Library appliances and 
souvenirs of previous meetings will be ex- 
hibited. 

WEDNESDAY, September 2, 9 a.m.— Second Se 

ton. President's address, John Cotton 
Dana, librarian Public Library, Denver 
Colo, 

Paper— Retrospect and prospect in the 
closing years of the century, J. N 
Larned, supt. Buffalo Library, Buffalo, 

Address — The new Congressional library 
building, Bernard Green, Washington, 
mC. 

Address — Public documents and the pro- 
posed new public document bill, F. A. 
Crandall, Supt. of Public Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 

Paper—Expert annotation of books, George 
Iles, Montreal, Canada. 

2.30 p.m. — 7%ird Session. — Reports. 
Executive board: Meetings; Proposed Eu- 

ropean trip; Library primer. 

Treasurer: Report; Necrology. 

Standing committees. 

Sections. 

Gifts and bequests— Miss C. M. Hewins, 
librarian Public Library, Hartford, Ct. 

Congress of women librarians at Atlanta — 
Miss Alice B. Kroeger, librarian Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Travelling libraries — John Thomson, libra- 
rian Free Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Evening — Reception by the Rowfant Club, 

THurRspDAY, September 3, 9 a.m. — Fourth Ses- 
ton.— Paper — Exhibitions of engravings 
and pictures, C: A. Cutter, librarian 
Forbes Library, Northampton, Mass.; 
and S:S. Green, librarian Public Library, 
Worcester Mass. 

Paper — Advertising a library, Miss L. E. 
Stearns, supt. circulating department 
Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Paper — Library editions of popular fiction, 
C: R. Dudley, librarian City Library, 
Denver, Colo. 

10:30 —Joint meeting of the A. L. A. and the 
Trustees Section. Mr. C:C. Soule, presi- 
dent of the Trustees Section, will preside. 
Many prominent library trustees have 
promised to be present. Mr. F:M. Crun- 
den, librarian St. Louis Public (Free) 
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Library, will address the meeting on 
behalf of librarians. 

Afternoon. Fifth Session. — Cleveland after- 
noon, in charge of the local committee. 
Visit to the Woodland Branch and the 
Miles Park Branch of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library. 

8 p.m. — Sixth Session. — Report of the com- 
mittee on the A. L. A. catalog supplement, 
Miss Mary S. Cutler, vice-director New 
York State Library School, chairman. Dis- 
cussion of a selected list of books. 

Fripay, September 4, 9 a.m. — Seventh Session. 

Paper — Relation of the bookseller to the 
librarian, Almon Burtch, of the library 
department of A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Paper — ‘‘ Do's,” Miss Ellen M. Chandler, 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Library. 

From 10 to 12:30 will be devoted especially to 
matters of interest to young and inexpe- 
rienced librarians. Those to whom sub- 
jects have been assigned will endeavor to 
answer all questions asked them. 

Library furniture, fixtures, and appliances 
—C:A. Cutter, librarian Forbes Library, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Old and new books; what to buy — Miss 
Caroline M. Hewins, librarian Public 
Library, Hartford, Ct. 

Reading-room and periodicals — Miss Han- 
nah P, James, librarian Osterhout Free 
Library, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Accessioning, classifying, and cataloging 
— W: I. Fletcher, librarian Amherst Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass. 

Preparing books for issue, and Charging 
systems — Frank P. Hill, librarian Public 
Library, Newark, N. J. 

Reference books and reference work — 
S: S. Green, librarian Public Library, 
Worcester, Mass. 

The librarian's annual report — Miss Caro- 
line H. Garland, librarian Public Li- 
brary, Dover, N. H. 

2.30 p.m.— Zighth Session— Election of 
officers; reports of special committees; 
meetings of sections and state associations. 

8:30 p.m.— Annual A. L. A. dinner — Hol- 
enden hotel. Judge Hutchins, president of 
the board of trustees of the Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, will preside. 


POST CONFERENCE, 


At midnight Friday the party will leave by 
steamer for Detroit, and will be guests of the 
Detroit Public Library after breakfast Satur- 
day morning. Carriages will leave the library 
promptly at 11a.m. After a drive over the 
city, lunch will be served in the pavilion at 
Belle Isle park. The Star line boat will leave 
the park dock at 3 p.m., and take the party 
through St. Clair Flats to Grande Pointe club- 
house, where they have been invited to dine 
withtheclub. Music and entertainment during 
the evening until the arrival of the steamer 
City of Mackinaw about midnight. Arrive 
in Mackinaw 6:30 a.m. Monday, September 7. 
Breakfast at the Grand hotel. 


Tugspay, September 8, 8 p.m.— Ninth and 
Final Session. — Paper— The story of 
Mackinaw, Reuben Gold Thwaites, secre- 
tary Wisconsin State Historical Society, 
Madison, Wis. 

NOTES. 


Cleveland — All sessions, except the first in- 
formal session, will be held in the hall of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Hollenden hotel has been selected as 
headquarters. Rates $3 per day. Mr. W: 
H. Brett, librarian of the public library and 
chairman of the local committee, Cleveland, 
will reserve rooms at this hotel or elsewhere, 
if notified. Good hotel accommodations can be 
had convenient to place of meeting at $2 per 
day and upwards. Good boarding-houses at 
$1 per day and upwards. 

Z7ransportation —A rate of one and a third 
fare for the round trip has been made by all 
roads, on the certificate plan. Persons attend- 
ing the conference will pay full fare going and 
take from the ticket agent a certificate, which, 
when signed by the secretary and joint agent 
of the railroads at the meeting, will entitle the 
holder to return for one-third regular fare. 

Certificates should be deposited with the secre- 
tary of the A. L. A. as soon after arrival in 
Cleveland as possible. The railroad agent will 
be present one day only, September 3. The 
certificates will be good for return over same 
route only, and will be accepted in Cleveland 
up to and including September 15. 

If local agent is not provided with certificates 
buy a ticket to the next town that has them. 
Local agent will give this information. 

The one and a third fare rates also apply on 
steamboat lines and by lake and rail routes. 

Post Conference. —Cleveland to Detroit, one 
way $2; round trip $3. Berths, upper $1; 
lower (accommodating two persons if desired) 
$1.50 each way. 

Cleveland to Mackinaw, one way $8, berths 
and meals included. Round trip $13, berths 
and meals included. These prices do not, how- 
ever, include breakfast at Detroit, which will be 
at individualexpense. Breakfastcan be had on 
the boat for soc., at the Hotel Normandie soc., 
Russell House 75c., Cadillac 75c. 

The Star line boat charges 5o0c. for round trip, 
Detroit to Grande Pointe and return. Those 
desiring to go no further can be accommodated 
at the club-house for $1.50 per day, returning 
next morning or staying as long as they choose, 

The Grand hotel at Mackinaw, which has 
been selected as quarters for the party, is con- 
sidered one of the best summer hotels in the 
country. Special rates of $2.50 per day have 
been made for the A. L. A., although the 
regular charge is $4 to $5. The casino will 
be used for meetings and social gatherings. 
The hotel has an excellent orchestra. 

General —The fare to Chieago from Mackinaw 
by boat is $6, meals extra—75c. for break- 
fast and supper and $1 for dinner. Berths 
extra, upper $1 to $1.50, lower $1.50 to $2. 
Buffalo to Cleveland by boat, one way $3; 
berths $1 to $1.50 extra. Mackinaw Island 
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to Duluth, one way $10.50; round trip $18.50 
— transportation only. Berth rates vary. Meals 
a la carte. 

Mackinaw Island to Saulte Ste. Marie, one 
way $3.50; round trip $5.50 — transportation 
only. Steamers leave daily. 

Twice daily steamers leave Mackinaw for 
Les Cheneaux Islands, famous fishing grounds. 

Members going via Boston should write Mr. 
F. R. Fletcher, Library Bureau, 146 Franklin 
st., Boston, Mass. Members going via New 
York should write Mr. C: Alex. Nelson, Co- 
lumbia College Library, New York City. Mem- 
bers going via Philadelphia should write Mr. 
T: L. Montgomery, Wagner Institute, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Members going via Chicago should 
write Mr. G: B. Meleney, Library Bureau, 125 
Franklin st., Chicago, Ill. 

J: C. DANA, Pres't, 
H: L.ELMENpDORF, Sec’y, 
Program Committee. 


NOTES FROM THE LOCAL COMMITTEE. 


THE arrangements for the Cleveland meeting 
are in the hands of an efficient local committee. 
The responses received by the secretary of the 
association and by the chairman of the local 
committee indicate that the attendance will be 
a large one. 

The Post Conference trip, including as it 
does a day in Detroit, an evening at the Grande 
Pointe Club-house on St. Clair flats, and Mon- 
day to Wednesday at Mackinaw, will, if the 
weather is favorable, be a delight to all who 
participate in it. 

Grace Denio Litchfield’s ‘* Little Venice” and 
some of Constance Fenimore Woolson's stories 
may prove interesting to those who intend to 
go on this trip. 

A circular of information has been issued by 
the local committee. A pamphlet containing 
the program, and some additional information 
in regard to Cleveland, will be mailed before 
the 15th. If this should fail to reach any one 
interested, a copy will be sent on application to 
W. H. Brett, Cleveland. 
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of the Mohawk and Genesee ; all of which can 
be enjoyed by a daylight ride on the return 
trip, if desired, arriving at Buffalo 7:30 a.m., 
where breakfast will be served in New York 
Central dining station. 

rhe trip from Buffalo to Cleveland over the 
Lake Shore route will not be lacking in inter- 
est; the train passing through the cities of 
Dunkirk, Ashtabula, and Painesville, skirting 
the south shore of Lake Erie for a distance of 
183 miles, and reaching Cleveland about noon. 

Members who will be obliged to reach Buf- 
falo over other roads, and who may wish to 
join the party there, should see that their tick 
ets read over the Lake Shore road from Buf- 
falo to Cleveland 


RETURNING. 


On the return journey from Cleveland, tick- 
ets will be honored from Buffalo to Niagara 
Falls, where a stop-over of ten days’ duration 
can be had by depositing tickets with the 
agent, during which time members can avail 
themselves of a side-trip to the beautiful city of 


| Toronto; taking New York Central train of 


observation cars to Lewiston, a distance of 


| seven miles along the Niagara Gorge, where 


connection is made with the Niagara Naviga- 
tion Company's safe and palatial steamers for 


| a sail across Lake Ontario. 


Trains leave Niagara Falls nearly every 
|}hour. Connecting with steamer leaving Lew- 
iston, 8:55 a.m., 10:30 a.m., 1:50 p.m., and 5:45 
|p.m. Returning, leave Toronto 7:00 a.m., 
| 11:00 a.m., 2:00 p.m., and 4:45 p.m. Fare, 
| Niagara Falls to Toronto and return, $2:25. 


The local committee extends a cordial invita- | 


tion to all interested in our libraries as trustees 
or library workers or as friends to the cause to 
come to this meeting. 

TRANSPORTATION ARRANGEMENT 

THE following circular has been issued as to 
railroad route, rates, etc., for eastern libra- 
rians: 

The New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad has been selected as the official route 
from New York and New England, and arrange- 
ments have been perfected for the running of 
a special train, consisting of Wagner vestibule 
sleeping-cars. 

Departure will be made from Grand Central 
Station, 42d street and 4th avenue, 7:30 p.m., 
August 31, stopping a few minutes at Pough- 
keepsie, continuing along the shores of the 
Hudson to Albany; and from Boston at 3:00 
pm., over the Boston & Albany R. R., the 


route then lying along the beautiful valleys | Schenectady 


cost, 


The rate authorized is one and a third fare 
on the certificate plan; or full fare going, and 
on presentation of certificate to the agent of 
the Lake Shore railroad at Cleveland, before 
September 14 (obtained from agent at starting- 
point, when purchasing ticket), members will 
be furnished with tickets at one-third fare re- 


| turning, providing the conditions named on 


certificate as to signatures, limitations, etc., 
have been complied with. 

The rates shown below are the full one-way 
fares, to which one-third should be added to 


cover the return trip 


One-way fares to Cleveland ©., from prinapfa 
Stations on the N. C. & HOR. RR. 
New York..... $13.00 
Newburgh 12.25 
11.15 
Rochester. 6.38 
7.25 
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From principal stations on the Boston & 
Albany R. &. 

Sleeping-car fares 
State 
FROM Berth Room 
New York to Cleveland.. .. - $3.00 $10.00 
Albany 2.§0 9.00 
Boston 90 12.00 
Springfield 3.00 10,00 


Special sleeping-cars will be attached to the 
regular trains leaving New York and Boston, 
joining at Albany and running special from 
there providing the number is sufficiently large 
to warrant. 

Careful estimates indicate that the total ex- 
pense for the trip from points east of Buffalo 
will be from $60 to $75 according to the 
place of starting. 

It is hoped that all who can arrange to do so 
will join the party from the east and enjoy 
the conference and the benefits always derived 
from mutual interchange of views and ideas 
with our fellow-members. 

All members expecting to attend the confer- 
ence, who have not already done so, are ear- 
nestly requested to send their names at once 
to one of the undersigned. 

Alleastof New York and Aibany, who will go 
over the B. & A. R. R., to Mr. F. R. Fletcher, 
and all who join the party at New York, Al- 
bany, Buffalo, or intermediate points to Mr. C: 
Alex. Nelson. It is important that this infor- 
mation should be received early, in order to 
provide the necessary sleeping-car accommo- 
dations. 

ALEX. NELSON, Accorder, 
aiversity Library, New York City. 
FLETCHER, See'y, 
Library Bureau, Boston, Mass 
T. L. Montcomery, 
Free Library, Philadelphia. 
A. L. A. BADGE, 


ALL members of the A. L. A., and especially 
all expecting to attend the Cleveland confer- 
ence, are urged to equip themselves with the 
A. L. A. badge, that it may become really the 
outward and visible sign of the library profes- 
sion. The badge was adopted in 1894, and is 
in the form of a monogram, the letters A. L. 
A. entwined, in gold and blue enamel. It 
may be had either as a clasp or stick-pin, as 
desired, at a cost of $2.50, and it is hoped that 
all members who are not already supplied will 
obtain their insignia before the conference. To 
do so, orders should be sent as promptly as pos- 
sible to the assistant recorder, Miss Nina E. 
Browne, the Library Bureau, 146 Franklin st., 
Boston. Unless orders are sent in without de- 


lay it will be impossible to obtain the badge 
before September, 


CLEVELAND TO MACKINAW: HISTORICAL 
DATA ON A. L. A. POST CONFERENCE. 
By Revusen Tuwalrtes. 
CLEVELAND. 

New England librarians ought to feel at 
home in Cleveland, the capital of the New 
Connecticut of a century ago. It will be 
remembered that Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York, and Virginia claimed the country 
northwest of the Ohio river. At the time 
when liberal domains in America were given 
away to English trading companies and court 
favorites, geographical knowledge at the 
court of St. James did not descend to petty de- 
tails. In general, the coast colonies were sup- 
posed to own everything west of them to the 
China Sea, quite regardless of the fact that colo- 
nial boundaries sadly overlapped. A pretty 
snarlthere arose out of it all, although the same 
has been of more or less advantage to those 
western historians who have gained some pro 
fessional distinction in unravelling it. Whenthe 
Union was formed, all of the states interested in 
the Northwest gave up their individual claims, 
except Connecticut, which reserved 3,666,291 
acres along Lake Erie, and Virginia, which re- 
served 3,709,848 acres between the Miami, 
Scioto, and Ohio rivers. Connecticut called 
this section her Western Reserve, a name per- 
petuated in the Western Reserve University 
and in the Western Reserve Historical Society, 
the excellent libraries of which the A. L. A. 
visitors to Cleveland will be expected to see. 
The name New Connecticut was, however, for 
several years popularly attached to the district. 

The passage of the ordinance of 17587, estab- 
lishing the territory northwest of the river 
Ohio, was thought by Connecticut to be in vio- 
lation of her rights, as it included the Western 
Reserve in the territorial limits. The Nutmeg 
State proceeded to offer its lands for sale, de- 
spite the famous ordinance. The Connecticut 
Land Company was the outgrowth of this step. 
It was some years before anybody would pur- 
chase any of the tract, for the woods of north- 
ern Ohio were still full of Indians, and white 
men possessed the country only on paper. 
Finally, after the St. Clair and Harmar expedi- 
tions had been slaughtered, Mad Anthony 
Wayne met the savage enemy at Fallen Tim- 
bers (1794) and humbled him. 

The treaty of Greenville (1795) cleared the 
path, and, in the early summer of 1796, the 
Connecticut Company sent out its pioneers to 
the Western Reserve. They numbered nine 
officers and surveyors, 37 employes (boatmen, 
axemen, and linemen), six care-takers, 13 
horses, and some cattle, the whole under Gen. 
Moses Cleaveland. After many adventures they 
reached the mouth of Conneaut Creek, near 
the Pennsylvania border, July 4, 1796, and 
there, just within the border of New Connecti- 
cut, celebrated the 20th natal day of the Re- 
public by ‘‘ firing a Federal salute of 15 rounds, 
and then the r6thin honor of New Connecticut. 
We gave three cheers, and christened the place 
Port Independence,” and then had a picnic 
dinner at which six toasts were drunk, and 
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** We closed with three cheers. Drank several 
pails of grog, supped, and retired in remarka- 
ble good order.”” Thus writes good old Gen- 
eral Cleaveland in hisdiary. It is to be hoped 
that if any of the Connecticut members of the 
A. L. A. take a side-trip to celebrate the cen- 
tennial of Port Independence they will be a 
trifle more sparing of the grog, for modern li- 
brarians are notso hardened as their forbears. 

All of which merely goes toshow why General 
Cleaveland was upon the ground at all. July 
22, he visited the site of the city which was, 
with a slight variation in spelling, to bear his 
name —the capital of this Connecticut empire 
of the west— and began setting stakes. The 
mouth of Cuyahoga Creek, where Cleveland 
was planted, had for many years been the 
scene of white men’s exploits. It is supposed 
that Maj. Robert Rogers (of whom Parkman 
tells usin the ‘‘ Conspiracy of Pontiac’) here held 
a council with Pontiac, in October, 1760. Cleve- 
land antiquarians claim that Major Williams 
was wrecked off here, in November, 1763, while 
on his way to fight Pontiac ; and that Colonel 
Bradstreet stopped at Cuyahoga, upon his ex- 
pedition against the Ohio Indians. We know 
that in 1755 there was a French trading post on 
this river, and that after 1760, French and 


! 


| 
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English traders fraternized upon its banks ; | 


indeed, it rivalled Sandusky as a trading cen- 
tre in 1786, and there was a considerable forest 
traffic here until after the war of 1812-15. In 
1785-87, a Moravian mission village, Pilger- 
ruh (‘‘Pilgrim’s Rest"’), was situated a few 
miles up the river, at the mouth of Tinker 
Creek. The pathetic history of the Moravian 
missions of Ohio will be found outlined in Lar- 


ned's ‘‘ History for Ready Reference,” vol. i11., | 


p. 2229. 

The little Western Reserve hamlet on Cuya- 
hoga Creek, whose centennial is to be celebrated 
by the presence of the A. L. A., was a plant of 
slow growth. It was inaccessible, in those 
olden days ; Indian wars raged in the neighbor- 
hood ; the fur trade of the district was not en- 
couraging to settlement ; and, altogether, it was 
not until the close of the war of 1812-15 that 
Cleveland exhibited any reason for being. In 
1810, 14 years after the coming of Moses 
to this Promised Land, there were but 57 peo- 
ple here, but in 1814 it was big enough to 
be incorporated as a village ; in 1836, a city 
charter was obtained ; in 1854, it absorbed its 
rival across the river, Ohio City, and becamea 
municipality of 20,000. It now numbers about 
375,000, with 2300 manufacturing establish- 
ments employing 50,000 people, with daily 
steamers to all the other important lake ports, 
five trunk lines of railway, and a great and 


growing commerce by land and water. Itis a | 


beautiful residence city as well; and Eastern 
librarians will find that its libraries and other 
educational institutions are well housed, liber- 
ally equipped, and competently administered. 


EN ROUTE TO DETROIT. 


The steamer which we shall take at Cleve- 
land, for Detroit, will be of the class advertised 
in the tourist circulars as ‘‘ floating palaces.” 
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Librarians from the seaboard, who are un- 
familiar with the craft of our inland waters, 
will, at suitable intervals during the trip, 
kindly oblige western members by expressing 
delighted surprise. It is a far cry from this 
Cleveland boat to old HWa/s-in-the- Water, the 
first steamer on Lake Erie, which made its 
initial voyage over our very route, arriving 
in Detroit August 28,1818. Wadlk-tn-the-Water 
was a powerful craft, built on Fulten’s plan, 
and a source of great wonderment to the 
natives along Detroit river; for they had been 
told and fully believed that the “big canoe” 
— the ‘‘ fire canoe,” some of them picturesque- 
ly styled it— was, by order of the chief of 
the Long Knives (Americans), being drawn 
about through the rivers and lakes by a team 
of sturgeon. 

It will be dark ; and, as soon as we leave the 
breakwater, land-lubbers will express a desire 
to retire early. We need, therefore, make no 
mention of the points of interest between Cleve- 
land and Detroit—of Sandusky, a famous 
frontier stronghold in the Indian wars of the 
18th century ; of charming Put-in-Bay, where, 
September 10, 1813, Commodore Perry gained 
that immortal victory over the British, which 
he sententiously reported: ‘* We have met the 
enemy, and they are ours ;" of busy Toledo 
and Maumee Bay, long objects of territorial 
strife between Ohio and Michigan, 


DETROIT. 


The early history of Detroit is sufficiently 
romantic to hold the attention of the most 
casual reader. It can, in this place, be merely 
hinted at. La Salle was here in the spring of 
1670, with the Sulpitian priests, Dollier and 
Galinée, vainly hoping by way of the Great 
Lakes to find a passage to the South Sea. 
Galinée’s journal and map made known to the 
world the importance of Detroit as a strategic 
point. But the French court acted slowly in 
those days, and it was not until r7or that the 
Sieur de la Motte Cadillac was permitted to 
erect upon the site of this modern city the little 
log stockade which he styled Fort Pontchar- 
train, in honor of the prime minister of France. 

Thus Detroit was primarily a fort for the 
protection of the fur trade. Gradually, 4a/i- 
fans, voyageurs, engagés, and discharged soldiers 
settled without its walls, retiring within them 
whenever danger from Indians threatened, as 
during the notable sieges in the Fox war and 
the Pontiac uprising. Strategically, Detroit 
was from the earliest t'mes considered impor- 
tant, but the town itself grew slowly durirg 
fur-trade days ; like most of our towns which 
had their roots in the French regime, its serious 
growth dates from the commencement of Fng- 
lish occupation (1763). It was not until July 
11, 1796, that the American flag was for the 
first time raised above its walls ; it was pusil- 
lanimously surrendered to the English in 1512, 
by General Hull; the Americans retook it the 
following year. Eleven years later (1824), De- 
troit was incorporated asa city, and in 1890 its 
population was 205,576. 

Detroit was the centre of French influence in 
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the northwest almost until our own time, and 
long retained many marked characteristics of 
those early days. Since the heavy western 
immigration of the 40's and 50's, a large part 
of which passed through this city, and the 
changes wrought by the influence of the war 
of secession, Detroit has gradually outgrown 
its picturesque Creole stage. The A. L. A. 
sociologist who would find evidences of the old 
régime must have keen eyes, and search in 
little-frequented quarters of the city. He will 
discover that the Germans are far more ia evi- 
dence than the French Canadians. 

Detroit, with its modern dress, splendid pub- 
lic library, a far-reaching commerce, and busy 
factories, is still a fortified post, as it was in 
the days of old Cadillac, nearly 200 years ago. 
Fort Wayne, just below the city, commands 
both it and the river ; the batteries are incom- 
plete, but are capable of being extended into 
one of the most important fortifications oa our 
northern frontier; and a garrison of infantry 
makes apparent this importance. 


LAKE ST. CLAIR. 


On our way to Mackinaw we shall tarry 
awhile at Grosse Pointe, where Lake St. 
Clair begins to narrow into the straits (Fr. 
détroit) Off this point, in August, 1679, La 
Salle lay for several days becalmed in the 
(Vrifin, the first sailing vessel to plough the 
upper lakes. Every member of the A. L. A. is 
supposed to be up in Parkman, hence knows 
all about La Salle and the Grifin; 1 need 
only remind such that the great explorer was 
here at that time, to call up a flood of historical 
recollections. It is hardly necessary, perhaps, 
to remind librarians that Sainte Claire, from 
whom La Salle named this lake, was the found- 
er of the ‘‘ Poor Claires,” Franciscan nuns of 
the 13th century. It is expected that the 
women librarians will be duly moved to grief 
when they learn that the feminine name con- 
ferred by La Salle has, by modern usage, been 
corrupted and masculined into St. Clair. 

Upon the 12th of August (Ste. Claire’s Day), 
1579, the second centennial of La Salle's chris- 
tening of the lakes was observed with appro- 
priate ceremonies at Grosse Pointe. The com- 
ing of the Grifin is historically important, 
because it was (said Bela Hubbard, in his ad- 
dress on that occasion) ‘‘the precursor of a 
long line of craft, of every size and character, 
which, passing through these waters, has 
swollen into a commerce that has become the 


wonder of the world.” 
LAKE HURON, 


In the average New England town it is 
considered the correct thing to call the local 


librarian ‘‘a reg’lar walkin’ cyclopedia.” Such | 


folk will, of course, know that the mean sur- 
face of Lake Huron is 582 feet above sea-level ; 
that the streams which flow into it are mainly 
on the Canadian shore, out of sight of the A. 
L. A. excursionists; and that while averaging 
only 200 feet sounding, there are several *‘ deep 
spots” in it, which may cause people like Mrs. 
Aleshine to feel uncanny while passing over. 


| Champlain, the first governor of New France, 
|in the course of his adventurous wanderings 
reached the shores of Lake Huron (Georgian 
Bay) in 1615, and called it, on his map, Za Mer 
Douce (The Fresh Sea). Champlain had reached 
Lake Huron by the famous fur-trade route of 
| the Ottawa River. This involved a toilsome 
journey up the picturesque Ottawa, with its 
100 waterfalls; the ascent of its tributary, the 
Mattawan, for 4o miles; carrying canoes and 
cargoes over a portage track to Lake Nipissing, 
thence descending French River to Georgian 
Bay. For nearly roo years, this difficult and 
indirect route was, because of Iroquois opposi- 
tion to French progress through the lower 
lakes, almost exclusively used by the French 
in journeying to the northwest. This is why 
Lake Huron was the first of the Great Lakes 
to be discovered by white men; Ontario, 
Superior, and Michigan being next unveiled, 
in the order named. Erie, the last to be seen 
by whites, was known as early as 1640; 
but, owing to Iroquois warriors blocking the 
way, was not navigated until 1669, except 
by unlicensed French traders (coureurs de bois) 
slyly seeking the English fur markets of 
Albany. Thus Frenchmen were familiar with 
the sites of Sault Ste. Marie, Mackinaw, Ash- 
land, Green Bay, Prairie du Chien, and Chi- 
cago before they had visited the site of Detroit 
(1669). 

We have seen that Champlain called this 
lake Za Mer Douce; on another of Champlain's 
maps it figures as Attigouantan ; Sanson’s map 
(1657) calls it A@regnondi; the map in the 
Jesuit Relation for 1670-71 gives it as Lac des 
Hurons (the Huron tribe of Indians were clus- 
tered upon the eastern shores of Georgian 
Bay); Cornelli’s map (1688) names it Zac d’Or- 
leans; and in Colden it figures both as Quatoghe 
and Caniatare. 

On and near the eastern shores of Georgian 
Bay, were the Huron villages first visited by 
the French monks of the Récollec order (1615). 
Later (1634), the Jesuits opened among these 
demi-demons their famous Huron mission, 
during the continuance of which Fathers Viel, 
Brébeuf, Daniel, Garnier, and Gabriel Lale- 
mant yielded up their lives, most of them amid 
unspeakable tortures, as martyrs to the cause 
of Christ. 


MACKINAC, 


Beauteous Is'e! I sing of thee, 
Mackinac, my Mackinac ; 

Thy lake-bound shores I love to see, 
Mackinac, my Mackinac. 

The spelling of this island's name is as given 
by the poet; but the pronunciation is Macki- 
naw, and thus it is often written by historians. 
The old spelling, of the French and English 
fur-trade days, was Michillimackinack, the 
same being, according to Father Verwyst (" Wis- 
consin Historical Collections,” vol. X1., p. 392), 
a corruption of the Chippewa word AMiéishini 
Mikinak, ** big turtle,” referring to the general 
contour of the island. Some of the local guide- 
books would have us believe that the word is 
Mishinimakina (‘‘ at the great hanging arch”), 
referring to Arch Rock, the greatest natural 
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curiosity on the island (Kelton's ‘‘ Annals of 
| Spiracy of Pontiac"). 


Fort Mackinac”). The philologists of our party 
have their choice between the two. 

It is always unsafe to say who was the 
original white explorer of any region, particu- 
larly in the old northwest. Historical state- 
ments of this character are quite apt to be 
overturned by later students, who discover 
traces of an earlier presence. Jean Nicolet, a 
coureur de bois sent out in 1634 by Champlain 
to discover and make commercial treaties with 
distant tribes, is supposed to have been the 
first white man to pass through the Straits of 
Mackinac ; but I have no doubt that other 
adventurous courcurs de bois, travelling un- 
officially and secretly, were here before him, 
although we have norecords of the fact. These 
unlicensed forest traders of New France roamed 
far and wide through the interior of our conti- 
nent, generally far in advance of the mission- 
aries and political agents of New France. 

The first French settlement was not on the 
island, but on the north main-land opposite — 
Pointe St. Ignace. Here, Father Marquette, 
driven from his Lake Superior mission by the 
fury of the Sioux, spent the winter of 1670-71, 
and during 1671 erected ‘‘a rude and unshape- 
ly chapel, its sides of logs and its roof of 
bark.” About this Jesuit mission gradually 
grew up a small settlement of fur-trade em- 
ployees and fafitans. From here Marquette 
started (1673) upon his famous journey, in 
Joliet’s company to the upper waters of the 
Mississippi; and here, four years later, the 
weary bones of this exemplary soldier of the 
cross were laid to rest ‘‘in a little vault in the 
middle of the church."’ 

Pointe St. Ignace —then known as Michilli- 
mackinac — was throughout the remainder of 
the 17th century the most important French 
military and trading post on the upper lakes. 
Every notable expedition to the northwest had 
perforce to stop here. But when Cadillac es- 
tablished Detroit (1701), the soldiers were with- 
drawn and the Indians enticed thither, leaving 
St. Ignace ‘‘sidetracked.” The Jesuits main- 
tained their mission at the Pointe until 1706, 
and then, burning their chapel and school, re- 
tired discomfited to Quebec. In 1712, Fort 
Michillimackinac was re-established by the 
French upon the south shore of the strait, just 
west of the present Mackinaw City ; and for 
67 years following this new settlement was 
known as Mackinac or Michillimackinac. 

It should be remembered that the island of 
Mackinac itself, despite the attempt of some 
guide-book makers to slur over the facts, cut 
no figure in history until 1780, when the Eng- 
lish lieutenant-governor of Michillimackinac, 
Patrick Sinclair, 
from the mainland to the island, upon which 
he had, the previous year, built a durable fort; 
and the Catholic mission was at the same time 
transferred to the new seat of power. The 
settlement on the south shore of the strait 
thereupon became known as ‘‘ Old Mackinaw,” 
in contradistinction to the modern ‘‘ New 
Mackinac.” It was at ‘‘Old Mackinaw” that 


the celebrated massacre of the English garri- | ‘‘ shoot the chute” 


removed his headquarters | 


| more tonnage annually 
| the Suez Canal, is well worthy a 


son occurred in 1763 (see Parkman's ‘* Con 


In 1796 the United States first took possession 
of Fort Michillimackinac; in 1812 it capitulated 
to the British, who built a new fort higher 
ground — Fort George — the remains of which 
(now known as Fort Holmes) can still be seen. 
August 4, 1514, American troops, under Colone] 
Croghan, gallantly stormed the fort, but were 
repulsed with considerable the 
dead being Major Holmes. Our excursionists 
will be shown ‘‘ British Landing,” a pretty 
cove on the northwest shore, where the British 
landed July 16-17, 1812, and where Croghan’s 
troops also touched shore in 1814. The treaty 
of Ghent resulted in the fortification being re 
stored tothe United States, and the transfer 
was actually made July 18, 1815. The British 
withdrew to Drummond Island, in St. Mary's 
River, on the way to Sault Ste. Marie; and the 
Americans rechristened the Mackinac post 
Fort Holmes. Later Fort Mackinac was re- 
moved to the lower elevation originally se 
lected by St. Clair, and this is the fortification 
which to-day crowns the harbor. A garrison 
was maintained here until a few years ago. 

Mackinac will always be prominently asso- 
ciated with the story of the great fur companies 
ofthe west. In 1783 the Northwest Fur Com- 
pany opened headquarters here; later the 
Mackinac Company and the Southwest Fur 
Company were formidable competitors; in 1815 
John Jacob Astor arrived on the scene, and the 
American Fur Company, of which he was the 
main spirit, in time reigned supreme at Mack- 
inac. Irving's ‘Astoria gives a graphic pict- 
ure of life among the old fur-traders of those 
days, but the most detailed account of the trade 
will be found in Hubert Bancroft's works, vol 
XXVII. (‘‘ History of N.-W. Coast,” vol. 1.) 
chaps xii.-xviii. At Mackinac will be found a 
few interesting relics of the Astor régime, kept 
as bait for historical pilgrims like ourselves; a 
few old voyageurs can also be seenin the French 
quarter; in fact, despite the changes wrought 
by the invasion of summer hotels and cottages, 
and the oppressively omnipresent advertise- 
ments of the guide-book man, there are still at 
Mackinac many survivals of the olden days. 

SIDE TRIPS. 

Side trips will no doubt be taken by many 
of our party to Pointe St. Ignace (north shore), 
Old Mackinaw (south shore), and Sault Ste. 
Marie. At the Sault—which modern barba- 
rians have vulgarized into ‘‘ Soo" — there is 
much to interest one, whether bent on sight- 
seeing or visiting historical shrines. In 1641 
Jesuit missionaries said mass here toa great 
polyglot gathering of Northwestern Indians, 
and thereafter, throughout the French and 
English régimes, the place was a favorite ren- 
dezvous for priests and traders, who were pro- 
tected by a small log stockade. 

The government canal here, through which 
passes than through 
visit. Those 
who are adventurously inclined wil! be able to 
make some arrangements by which they can 
of the Ste. Marie rapids 
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Drummond Island is also well worthy of a 
visit; it is a picturesque spot, and the ruins of 
the old English fort (1815-1828) are interest- 
ing historically. 

SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE TOUR. 
In General. 

Pioneers OF New FRANCE, THE JESUITS IN 
Nortu America. LA SALLE AND THE Dis- 
COVERY OF THE GREAT West. Tus OLD 
R&éGime IN CANADA. FRONTENAC AND NEW 
FRANCE UNDER Louis XIV. MONTCALM AND 
Wore. Consprracyor Pontiac. By Fran- 
cis Parkman. 

A familiarity with Parkman's works is essen- 
tial to a thorough appreciation of the historic 
associations which will crowd upon us through- 
out this tour. 

NARRATIVE AND CRITICAL HisroRy OF AMERICA, 
Edited by Justin Winsor. Boston, 1889. Q. 
Vol. 1v. of this valuable work has numerous 

articles by specialists, which cover the ground 
ina summary manner. Nothing is quite equal 
to a complete absorption of Parkman, but those 
wishing to ‘‘cram”™ for the trip may do so in 
this volume. 

History oF THE CATHOLIC Missions AMONG 
rue INDIAN Tribes OF THE UNITED STATES. 
New York, 1855. O. 

Dry reading, but good for details of the 
Jesuit missions, from the Catholic standpoint. 
Parkman's “Jesuits is regarded by Catholics as 
giving an unfair view. Shea's condensed arti- 
cle in vol, tv. of the ‘* Narrative and Critical 
History ” above, is perhaps sufficient for most 
readers. 

MicuicaAN: A History OF GOVERNMENTS. 
[American Commonwealths.] By Thomas 
M. Cooley. Boston, 1886. D. 

An intelligent general view of Michigan his- 
tory, but not sufficiently detailed for historical 
pilgrims to Detroit and Mackinac. 


[Poole, and the A. L. A. Index, may of course | 


be resorted to for reference to the magazine 
literature of the subject. ] 
Cleveland. 

Earty History or CLEVELAND, Onto, By 
Col. Charles Whittlesey. Cleveland, 1867. 
oO, 

THe Furure Great STATE — HER MANU- 
FACTURES. History OF CINCINNATI AND 
CLEVeLAND, Cincinnati, 1875. O. 

History or CuyanoGca County, Onto. [Part 
II., History of Cleveland.] By Crisfield 
Johnson, Cleveland, 1879. Q. 


History or THe City oF CLEVELAND ; ITS SET- 
TLEMENT, RISE, AND PROGRESS. Edited by W. 
S. Robison. Cleveland, 1887. O, 


[August, 'y6 
Detroit. 

SKETCHES AND REMINISCENCES OF THE CITY OF 
THe Srraits. By R. E. Roberts. Detroit, 
1884. O. 

History OF DeTrroir AND MICHIGAN. By S. 
Farmer. Detroit, 1884. Q. 

Abounding in antiquarian details —a book, 
by the way, which should be more generally 
found in reference libraries than it is. 
Memoirs OF HALF A Century. By Bela Hub- 

bard. New York, 1887. D. 

Particularly good for the antiquarian view, 
though less comprehensive in this respect than 
Farmer's. Hubbard gives several of the old 
French voyageur songs — he is an authority on 
survivals of the French régime. 

PICTURESQUE DETROIT AND ENVIRONS — 1000 
illustrations. Northampton, Mass., 1893. 


F. 

Ma: hinac . 

OLD AND New Mackinac. By Rev. J. A. Van 
Fleet. Phila., 1869; Ann Arbor, 1870. O. 
The best history of Mackinac which we have, 

but now somewhat rare. 

A Lake Tour To Mackinac, By 
C. D. Whitcomb. Detroit, 1884. O. 

MACKINAW IN History. By Samuel F. Cook. 
Lansing, Mich., 1895 — privately published. 
32p. O. 

Copies of this excellent pamphlet could pos- 
sibly be obtained from the author. A clearly 
presented, critical view, dissipating much of 
the foggy romance concerning the island 
which has passed with many as sober history. 
ANNALS OF Fort Mackinac. By D. H. Kelton. 

Issued annually from 1854 to date (except 

1885). 25c., paper. D. 

The local guide-book. A singularly chaotic 
piece of book-making, but scattered through it 
are many useful data not easily obtained else- 
where. The publishers are John W. Davis & 
Son, Mackinac Island, Mich. 

Drummond Island. 

DruMMOND IsLAND: the story of the British 
occupation (181gs- 1828.) By Samuel F. 
Cook. Lansing, Mich., 1896, the Author. 
Price, 75c. 

An excellent historical and descriptive ac- 
count, just issued, and unique in its field. 
Address the author for copies. 

REUBEN GOLD THWAITES. 

ConsuLAR Reports, May, 1896, 51: 101 - 109, 
contains a good article on the ‘‘ Soo” canals, 
which may be interesting to those intending to 
take the Mackinaw trip. G. E. Wire, M.D. 


A. L. A. MEMORIAL TO DR. POOLE. 


THE committee of the A. L. A. having in 
charge the erection of a memorial to the Jate Dr. 
W. F. Poole has issued the following circular: 
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‘““The American Library Association has 
twice, by an unanimous vote, decided to erect 
a memorial to the late Dr. Wm, F. Poole. At 
the Denver Conference the undersigned were 
appointed a committee to consider details and 
solicit subscriptions. 

“The committee recommended that the 
memorial take the form of a bronze bust, to 
be placed in the Chicago Public Library or 
the Newberry Library with a suitable pedestal, 
and this recommendation was formally adopt- 
ed. 

‘* Dr. Poole has other claims on the recogni- 
tion of all cultivated people; but it is chiefly 
as a practical librarian that he will be remem- 
bered. He did more than any other one per- 
son in America to elevate librarianship to the 
dignity of a profession. In honoring him, 
therefore, library workers honor themselves 
and repay in some measure the debt of gratitude 
that every member of the fraternity, from the 
highest to the humblest, owes to his pioneer 
labors, his shrewd common sense, and his 
ready, helpful counsel. 

‘*In accordance with its instructions the 
committee therefore appeals to library workers 
of every grade for contributions to a memorial 
in honor of one who, in character and deed, 
deserved so well of his fellow-men and did so 
much for his fellow-laborers. 

**It is hoped that a prompt and universal 
response will be made to this appeal, so that 
that the committee may make a definite report 
atthe coming conference. Contributions, how- 
ever small, will be thankfully received by the 
committee. Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. 
G. E. Wire, secretary and treasurer, or to any 
member of the committee. 


FREDERICK M. CruNDEN, Chatrman, 
Librarian, St. Louis Public Library, 
J. N. WinG, Charles Scribner's Sons, N. Y., 
““W. I. Flercuer, Librarian, Amherst College, 
Wire, M.D., Seeretary and Treasurer, 
1574 Judson Ave., Evanston, Illinois, 
** Committee.” 


Reviews. 


BowerMAN, G: Franklin. A selected bibliog- 
raphy of the religious denominations of the 
United States; with a list of the most im- 
portant Catholic works of the world as an 
appendix, compiled by Rev. Joseph H. Mc- 

a , . 

Mahon. N. Y., Cathedral Library Associa- 

tion, 1896. 94p. O. 

There are 69 denominations represented in 
this interesting bibliography, which was origi- 
nally compiled by Mr. Bowermanas part of his 
work atthe New York State Library School. 
It isessentially a ‘‘ select" list, the aim being to 
furnish a concise, practical guide to the teach- 
ings and tenets of the churches and religious 
denominations of the United States. The lit- 
erature of each subject is divided generally 
into four fclasses: History, Doctrines and 
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polity, Periodicals, Year-books; and the entries 
| in each class are close ly limited to really repre- 
sentative works. In some cases there is a di- 
vision Bibliography, and frequently the di- 
visions are reduced to two or three. The 
History division of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is one of the largest in the book, and it 
lists only 15 books, while some of the smaller 
denominations, as the Christians, Christian 
Scientists, and Church of God, have buttwo or 
three entries each. The arrangement is main- 
ly alphabetical ; although allied bodies are 
grouped together, Seventh-day Baptists being 
grouped with Baptists and Reformed Episco- 
palians with Episcopalians. There are no 
cross-references, but in the index all the denom- 
inations are alphabetically listed under their 
various appellations. Mr. Bowerman states 
that much of his material for the larger de- 
nominations was derived from the bibliogra- 
phies of Rev. S: M. Jackson, of the American 
Church History Society, while that for the 
smaller bodies was obtained chiefly by direct 
application to clergymen and denominational 
publishers. The Roman Catholic bibliography, 
by Rev. Joseph McMahon, covers pages 59 - 90, 
and is divided into periodical literature, various 
classes of theology, liturgy, history, canon law, 
etc. It israther a critical review than a biblio- 
graphical list. Inthe subject covered, and in 
the practical compactness with which it is 
treated, this bibliography should be of much 
interest and usefulness. 


CATALOGUE of the books in the library of the 
Typotheta of the city of New York; with a 
subject index. N. Y., printed at the De 
Vinne Press, 1896. 176 p. O. 

Naturally the library of the New York Typo- 
thetz is largely composed of books relating to 
printing and the allied arts, so that this catalog 
is, in a measure, a bibliographical guide to 
books on those subjects. The library contains 
a good, if incomplete, collection of manuals 
of printing, bound volumes of typographical 
journals, rare and early works on printing and 
the history of the art, and specimen books 
from the different type-foundries of the United 
States and Europe. The catalog is arranged by 
authors, with a subject index appended; in the 
case of publications of societies or anonymous 
books, entries are made sometimes under the 
first word of the title, sometimes under a twist- 
ed title arrangement, as ‘‘Common Prayer, 
Book of." Full titles are given, with size, date, 
and place of publication, but without publish- 
ers’ names, There are occasional historical 
and descriptive annotations, some of which are 
| especially full and valuable. The catalog is 

issued in a limited edition of 250 copies, of 
| which 25 are on Holland paper. In printing, 
| paper, binding, and detail of finish it is a beau- 

tiful example of the work of the De Vinne 
| Press, and fitly representative of the practical 
| standardsof the Typotheta. Mr. De Vinne, 

}in planning its preparation and publication, 

| has added to his already great services to the 

profession. 
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Librarn Economp and fistorp. 


GENERAL. 


THOMAS GREENWOOD, the author of ‘* Public 
libraries,” is, it is announced, preparing a 
‘* Public library year-book,” which is intended 
to form an annual record of library progress in 
Great Britain and elsewhere. 


LOCAL. 


Albany, Univ. of the State of N. Y. (108th 
rpt., 1894. 2v.) In these two bulky volumes 
are contained the chief reports and bulletins 
issued by the Regents’ office in 1894 and 1895, 
which have been previously noted in these 
columns. In volume I are the secretary's re- 
port, which, so far as it concerns library 
matters, was summarized in the May L. J.; 
bulletin 26, on ‘‘ High schools and the state” ; 
bulletin 27, on ‘‘ Extension teaching” ; bulletin 
32, reporting the 33d (1894) university con- 
vocation ; bulletin 29, on ‘‘Summer schools” ; 
and bulletin 30, reporting the 1894 meeting of 
the associated academic principals. The sec- 
ond volume contains bulletin 32, reporting the 
33d (1895) university convocation, and bulletin 
33. giving the Regents’ ordinances, by-laws, and 
rules. 


Ann Arbor, Univ. of Michigan L. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Alpheus Felch’s library will soon be 
turned over to the university. It consists of 
nearly 6000 volumes, many valuable for their 
bearing on American history, and also upon 
the early history of Wisconsin. It includes 
also many important historical documents, 
letters, and pamphlets which are said to be of 
great value. The university is also to have 
the valuable philosophical library of the late 
Gear S. Morris, formerly professor of philoso- 
phy in the university. The gift is made by his 
widow. It includes some r1roo volumes upon 
the subject of ethics and the history of phi- 
losophy and is to be called ‘‘ The Morris phil- 
osophical library.” 


Augusta, Me. Lithgow L. At the July meet- 
ing of the city council an order was passed 
requesting the trustees of the library ‘‘ to mod- 
ify the rules under which books are taken from 
the library, by adopting the open-shelf system, 
and, as soon as practicable, to provide a print- 
ed catalog, in order that there may be a better 
compliance with the condition under which the 
city appropriates annually to the use of the 
institution $1000, viz.: the maintenance of a 
free public library.” 


Bay Ridge (L. 7.) P. L. On July 4 the corner- 
stone of a new library building was laid. It is 
to be a two-story and cellar brownstone and 
washed-brick building. It will have a frontage 
on Second avenue of 55 feet 2 inches, and ex- 
tend back °0 feet 2 inches. There will be an 
extension of 31 feet 3 inches by 5 feet 3 inches. 
The style will be Romanesque. 

The library was established in 1888, and in 
1893 it was incorporated. It grew in eight 
years from a collection of too books until it 


now has some 5000 volumes upon its shelves. 
Then it established two sister libraries, one at 
Fort Hamilton, the other at Bensonhurst, pre- 
senting the unique spectacle of two city wards 
possessing three free libraries. 

Much of the success of the movement is due 
to Mrs. F. N. Doubleday, who fills the office of 
librarian. The building is estimated to cost 
about $10,000, and this will be largely raised by 
popular subscription, as all the funds already 
in hand have been raised. The ladies interest- 
ed in the movement started a market in the 
Bay Ridge Athenzum, where they sold the 
surplus flowers and fruit from their own gar- 
dens, realizing from $20 to $30 a day. 


Berkeley (Cal.) P. Z. During the six months 
that the library has been a public institution 
508 borrowers’ cards have been issued, and 
there have been 38,532 visitors to the reading- 
room. In June 1551 books were issued, as 
against 396 in January. 


Blythbourne, L. 7. A free public library has 
been opened in the Sunday-school building of 
St. Jude’s P. E. Church. It is open from 2 to 5 
and from 7 togp.m. on Tuesdays, Thurdays, 


and Fridays. 


Branford, Ct. Blackstone L. The endow- 
ment made for the maintenance of this library 
by Mr. Blackstone was of the par value of 
$100,000 and of the nominal value of $160,000. 
His whole gift to the town in this fine building 
is supposed to have reached the munificent 
sum of $500,000. In the account of the build- 
ing in the July L. J. it was stated that Miss 
S. C. Nelson was assistant librarian. This 
was an error. Miss Susie A. Hutchinson is 
assistant librarianand Miss Nelson is cataloger. 


Bridgeport (Ct.) P. Z. (15th rpt. — year 
ending June 1.) Added 3042; total 28,194. 
Issued, home use 126,771; ref. use 15,866; art 
studies issued 694; Sunday attendance 10,011. 
New registration 1148; total registration 8605. 
Receipts, library fund $26,687.51; expenses 
$14,937.68 (leaving balance of $11,750.83 to 
meet expenses to April, 1897). 

‘The plan of issuing two books on one card 
has proved very satisfactory.” 

Five exhibitions have been held in the art 
department during the past year. The first 
was opened in September, and consisted of a 
very fine display of amateur photography in 
which some of the most eminent photographic 
societies in the country took part. An exhibi- 
tion of American posters was next held. Then 
came the annual exhibition of pictures, which 
was in pointof quality and attendance the most 
successful exhibition ever held by the library. 
This was followed by the usual exhibition of 
the work of local amateurs, and the season 
closed with a display of foreign posters, kindly 
lent by Gustave Fresnel, of New York. The 
directors call attention to the fact that under 
the will of the late Francis Ives the library has 
received a bequest of $1000. They have also 
received notice that the library will be entitled 
to a sum of money upon the settlement of the 
estate of the late Mrs. Susan Adams. 
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Champaign (/ll.) P. L. (20th rpt. year 
ending May 31,'96.) Added 468; total not 
given. Issued 15,446,a gain over the pre- 
vious year of nearly 17 %. 

It is thought that the new building will be 
completed by Sept. 1. In March Mrs. Framp- 
ton, the former librarian, was succeeded by 
Miss Anna L. Le Crone, a graduate of the 
Pratt Institute Library School. 


Chicago (/il.) P. L. The annual report for 
1895 - 96, recently presented to the mayor, gives 
the following statistics: Added 10,485; total 
217,203. Issued, home use 1,173,586 (fict. 
41.71%; juv. 21.54%); ref. and periodical use 
1,305,655. 

The total figures of circulation and reference 
use, 2,542,244, show an increase of 57,192 over 
the previous year. It is thought that the new 
building will be ready for occupancy in January. 

Chicago, ll. Newberry L. The trustees of 
the Newberry Library are planning for a sec- 
tion to be exclusively devoted to military lit- 
erature. At present there is nosuch department 
accessible to the general reader in any city of 
the country. The collections at West Point 
and Fort Leavenworth are reserved for cadets 
and professional military students, while that 
in the Congressional Library at Washington is 
virtually shut off from the rank and file of 
local residents. 

Cincinnati (O.) P. Z. All the books in the 
library relating, directly or indirectly,to the 
money question have been specially indexed 
and collected for accessible reference. Che 
number of readers on this subject is large and 
increasing. 

Joliet (Mil.) P. L. Ata town council meeting 
on July 20 the members of the library board 
made a strong representation of the need of a 
new library building, and asked also that the 
annual appropriation be increased from $30,- 
000 to $40,000, 

Laporte, Ind. On July 9 the board of educa- 
tion accepted, on behalf of the city, the property 
of the Laporte Library Association, valued at 
$15,000, which will be the nucleus of a free 
public library. 

Alterations and additions will be made in the 
present library building, at an estimated cost 
of $4000. 

Leicester (Mass.) P. /. The new public li- 
brary building was dedicated on the afternoon 
of July 8, the exercises being held in the town 
hall. 

The new building is of Romanesque design, 
built of Milford granite. On the first floor is 
the main delivery hall, with reference-room at 
the left, reading-room at the right, and the 
book-room in the rear. The entire interior fin- 
ishings and appointments are of quartered oak. 
In each room is a Sienna marble fireplace with 
large mirror, The book-room is shut off by a 
flexible door, the windows are equipped for 
steel shutters, and the floor is marble mosaic, 
thus making it thoroughly fireproof. The 
standard L. B. steel stacks are used, the total 
Capacity at present being 12,000 v. A second 
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tier of stacks, however, may be built on above, 
and the northern wall of the building is so con- 
structed as to allow a continuation to be easily 
built on at any time. 

In the second story are the trustees’ room 
and the museum or society room. In the base- 
ment is the public document room and a fire- 
proof vault. The building is heated by steam, 
lighted by electricity, piped for gas, and sup- 
plied with running water. 

Lory S. Watson gave $2¢,000 toward the 


|new structure, to which was added about 


$15,000 already in the hands of the trustees 
from other bequests. Construction was begun 
in June, 1895, by Norcross Bros., and the cor- 


| ner-stone was laid July of last year. The ar- 


chitect, Stephen C. Earle, of Worcester, gave 
his services to the town free of cost. The li- 
brary was opened to the use of the town in 
1861, with about 1200 volumes, mostly donated 
by the old social libraries organized in 1793 and 
1520. 

Maryland. The public library bill presented 
by the Maryland State Teachers’ Association 
at the last meeting of the state legislature 
failed to become a law. The association at its 
recent meeting decided to continue for another 
year the committee to push the bill. Dr. 
Bernard C. Steiner, librarian of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, isthe chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Matson (/il.) P. 1. Added §8g ; total §229. 
Issued 24,601. Receipts $1635.11; expenses 
$1287.15. 

Mattoon (//l.) P. L. Added 747 ; total 1804. 
Issued 22,799. New registration 542 ; total reg- 
istration 1420, 

Milwaukee (Wis.) P. LZ. (i8th rpt.— year 
ending Aug. 31, '95.) As this report is pub- 
lished nearly a year behindtime, it does not 
give recent details of work or experience, and 
covers chiefly facts which have already been 
made public. The statistics are as follows 
Added 5375; total 80,510; bound or rebound 
3287. Issued, home use 283,646 (fict. 40.9%), 
of which 23,367 were issued through the six 
delivery stations, 39,035 through the schools, 
and 4674 through the Bay View branch. Visi- 
tors to reading-room 98,346 ; Sunday and holi- 
day attendance 9347. New registration 5613; 
total card-holders 19,937. Receipts $55,188.06; 
expenses $33,265.46. 

‘* The experiment of offering colored picture- 
books for very little folk has been pleasantly 
successful. Great care is necessary in select- 
ing these books, for many of those in the mar- 
ket are not acceptable to either thoughtful 
parents or teachers. Some of the pictures are 
wrong in sentiment, others are incorrect from 
a scientific point of view, while others are so 
very bad, artistically, as to be quite aside from 
our purpose.” 

On July 9 was held the ceremony of placing 
in the base of one of the columns of the new 
library-museum building a box containing the 
usual municipal and local pamphlets and news- 
papers. The first story of the building is now 
almost completed. 
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National City (Cal.) P. L. The library was 
opened on July 20. It occupies two rooms and 
contains, as a beginning, about 600 v. and a 
number of periodicals. 


New York LisraAriegs: Institutions under con- 
trol of churches or philanthropic institutions. 
(/n N.Y. Evening Post, Jl. 4,'96.) col. 
Lists the libraries of the Cathedral, St. 

Agnes’ P. E. Church, St. George's P. E. Church, 

St. Mark's Memorial Chapel, The Church Set- 

tlement Society of the Church of the Redeeme:, 

St. Barnabas’ Reading-room, St. Bartholomew's 

Girls’ Club, the St. Aloysius Library, Broome 

Street Tabernacle, Aguilar Library, Italian 

Library, Webster Free Library, Riverside As- 

sociation Library, University Settlement Li- 

brary, and other libraries maintained by relig- 

ious or philanthropic bodies. 


ew York, Washington Heights L. A petition 
will be presented to the state supreme court on 
Aug. 24, asking leave to change the name of 
the library to Washington Heights Free Li- 
brary. The library was organized as a circu- 
lating library, and incorporated 25 years ago. 
It was supported by voluntary subscriptions 
and membership dues. About 10 years ago an 
income of $100 a month was given to the library 
by J. Hood Wright, on condition that it be 
made free, and since that time it has been 
wholly free. The subscription was continued 
after Mr. Wright's death by his widow. A be- 
quest of $100,000 was left to the library by Mr. 
Wright, but it is not available until the death 
of his sister. The change of name has been 
decided on by the trustees so that the library 
may receive state aid and its proportion of the 
city grant. 

Newark (N. P. A special list of all 
the books on money and finance contained in 
the library was issued at the time of the political 
conventions, and has since been largely used. 
Indeed, these books have been in constant cir- 
culation for some months past, and public 
interest in the subject appears to be growing. 
There is now in preparation at the library a list 
of magazine and periodical articles on the sub- 
ject. 

Ata city council meeting held July 17 it was 
voted to appropriate $300,000 toward the pur- 
chase of land and the erection of a building for 
the public library. 


Norman (Oklahoma) L. A. The association 
held its first annual meeting July 9. There are 
about 300 v. in the library and about 75 sub- 
scribers. The association intends to give a 
course of four lectures this fall in the univer- 
sity chapel, the proceeds to go to the library 
fund. 


Norwalk (Ct.) City Z. The new city library 
was opened on the morning of July 18. It 
starts into life owing to the gift of some 3500 Vv. 
by the Norwalk Library Association, which has 
now merged its interests into the new organiza- 
tion. The library and reading-room were fitted 
up by the city council, which also provides for 
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the administrative expenses. Miss D.S. Pinneo 
is librarian. 


Oak Park, Ill. Scoville Institute L. (Rpt.— 
year ending June 1, '96.) Added 691; total 
g092. Issued, home use 52,132; lib. use 2082. 

‘*We have tried for a year the issue of non- 
fiction cards, in addition to the general card, 
and for two years the issue of special cards to 
teachers. allowing them 10 books upon a card. 
The result thus far is good, the per cent. of 
pure fiction having been less this last year 
than in any previous year since the opening of 
the library.” 

Omaha ( Neb.) P. L. Added 3282; total §1,793. 
Issued, home use 215,752; visitors to ref. room 
22.645. New registration, 2566; total registra- 
tion 43,621. Expenses $17,255.25. 


Paterson (N. J.) P. (11th rpt.— year 
ending Feb. 1, '96.) Added 2248; total 24,- 
779. Issued, home use 111,236 (fict. 79%); on 
teachers’ cards 1211; lib. use 1422; lost 3. 
Re-registration was begun July 15 and during 
the period covered by the report 4351 new 
cards were issued, of which 3362 were taken by 
persons who had been previously registered. 
1288 v. have been rebound, 9286 covered in 
paper and 7534 mended at the library. The 
two-book system has proved successful and 
popular. The librarian urges the need of en- 
larging the reference-room and extending the 
book-stack, and suggests the issue of a month- 
ly bulletin. 

Penn Yan (N. Y.) ?. 1. According to the 
report for the period Nov. 22 to July 22, the 
circulation of books has been 4600, from a total 
of 1625 v. There are 563 borrowers, 


Peoria (/il.) P. L. (16th rpt.— year ending 
May 31, '96.) Added 3338; total §5,593. Is- 
sued, home use (34,137 (fict. 44.11 %; juv. 
24.58 #); lib. use 5428, the latter figures, how- 
ever, being no true indication of the extent 
of reference use. New registration 2890; to- 
tal membership 5522. 

The circulation for the year shows a gain of 
only 3482 v. and a loss in fiction circulation of 
1943 v. ‘‘ This falling off in fiction may be 
partly owing to the bicycle, partly to a natural 
lassitude and reaction following after a num- 
ber of highly stimulating novels the year be- 
fore, and also partly to the fact that for two 
years now our book purchases have been held 
somewhat in check until our new library build- 
ing shall be completed. Furthermore, the ex- 
perience of the last two years has made libra- 
rians a little slow and somewhat shy in the 
purchase of fiction. The well-earned reputation 
of a famous novelist, the honored name of a 
great publishing house, these are no longer 
the guaranty they once were of the fitness of 
a book for the public library.” 

Carefully selected libraries, of from t1co to 
250 v., were, as usual, placed in four of the 
city schools farthest removed from the central 
library. From these, which served in a meas- 
ure as branch libraries, 6963 v. were issued, of 
which 3447 v. were history, biography, and 
travels. 
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rhe revision and amplification of the classi- | 


fication has been completed, and the same 
work for the card catalog is nearly finished. 
It is thought that the new library building will 
be ready for occupancy October 1. 


Philadephia F. Ll. A find of some 80 volumes 
that had been stolen from various Philadelphia 
libraries was made by Librarian Thomson, 
of the Philadelphia Free Library, on July 6. 
The thief, on removing from his lodging-house, 
left the books behind him and on their discov- 
ery the landlord visited the library and informed 
the librarian. The books were at once brought 
to the library and sorted into six piles, each 
representing the library from which they had 
been taken ; most of them still bore the library 
labels and book-plates, although in a few cases 
the labels had been scraped off and the fly- 
leaves pasted together. 


Port Huron (Mich.) P. LL. The library, 
which is located in the Universalist church 
building, was formally opened on the evening 
of July 7. For years it has been housed in the 
high-school building, and its reorganization is 
due to the action of the common council in ap- 
propriating money for the purpose and ap- 
pointing a library commission. The library 
now contains about 6000 y., and 1000 addition- 
al v. have been ordered. 


Portland (Mce.) P. 1. (Rpt.— year ending 
March 31, '96.) Added 1764; total 41,583. _Is- 
sued, home use 86,269, of which 442 were 
drawn on teachers’ cards; lib. use 37,693. 
Visitors to ref. room 19,822. New registration 
1454; total registration 13,583. Receipts $10,- 
197-61; expenses $7910.98. 

The principal undertaking of the year has 
been the preparation of the two supplementary 
catalogs, each of which represents five years’ 
accessions. 


St. Louis (Mo.) P. The library report 
for 1595-96, recently presented to the mayor, 
gives the following statistics: Added 8499; 
total 107,644 ; spent for books, binding, and peri- 
odicals $15,880. Issued, home use 472,715, an 
increase of nearly 45 % over the previous year ; 
lib. use 266,244 (including periodicals). New 
registration 12,000 ; total card-holders 30,312. 

The issue of juvenile literature has increased 
from 24 to 27 &. 

** The year justclosed has shown convincingly 
that the free library is destined to become a 
most potent factor in the life and development 
of this city, as well as that of any other com- 
munity which will give similar advantages to 
its citizens. We are more and more convinced 
of its importance as an educator of the masses 
and a perpetual school for all classes. The 
eagerness with which the rooms have been 
thronged and the rapidly increasing list of 
registered readers testify to the importance of 
having such facilities for reading and reference 
free to all.” 

The need of a new and adequate building is 
again presented, and the purchase for $94,000 
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ment will necessitate the most rigid economy 
on the part of the board; and the book fund will 
doubtless feel the stringency, for the necessary 
fixed charges have always been kept down to 
the lowest figure consistent with the demands 
of the public for the most efficient service. 

‘*With a suitable lot secured, the next step 
toward furnishing the St. Louis Public Library 
with a building is to secure an increase of in- 
come ora special building fund. How it is to 
be accomplished is the problem which now con- 
fronts the board.” 

At a trustees’ meeting on July 12 it was de- 
cided to adopt the two-book system and also to 
issue a special card to teachers, on which a 
number of books for class-work may be drawn 
atatime. A recommendation was also adopt- 


| ed instructing the librarian to proceed by civil 


suit against guarantors who have failed to 
make good losses sustained by the library 
through card-holders for whom they may be 
sureties. The librarian was also instructed to 
prosecute all delinquent borrowers. 

At the June trustees’ meeting a resolution 
was passed endorsing the supplementary public 
documents bill, and urging its passage by Con- 
gress. 


Salem ( Mass.) P. 1. On July 8, 1889, the Salem 
Public Library was first opened to the public. 
During its seven years of existence it has 
grown from 11,000 to 32,000 v. and has circu- 
lated over 800,000 v. ‘‘At the last annual 
meeting a special committee was appointed to 
prepare plans for an addition to the building. 
These plans have not been worked out in de 
tail, but in a general way they may be outlined 
as follows: a three-story stack for storing the 
books of the circulating department, the middle 
floor of which shall be on a level with the de- 
livery-room, and over this a large reference- 
room. The latter should give shelf-room for 
10,000 to 20,000 y. and accommodations for 30 
to 40 readers instead of the present 2000 v. and 
12 readers. Such an addition as is outlined 
above would so transform our building that it 
would be practically new in its usefulness.” 


San Francisco (Cal.) F. P. 7. Branch no. 5 
was opened July 6, at 720 Harrison street, in a 
location where it is thought it will reach an 
average of 50,000 persons. The library aims 
especially to co-operate in the work of the 
schools by supplying monthly classified topical 
reference lists, maps, gazetteers, etc., to the 
pupils of the primary, grammar, and high 
schools. To this end, branches are located as 
near as possible to the public schools. 


Santa Barbara (Cal,) P. LZ. (Rpt. — year end- 
ing June 30, '95.) Added 721; total 11,064, of 
which 8713 are in the circulating department. 
Issued, home use 38,925 (fict. 22,176; juv. 
§207); no record of ref. use is kept. There 
are now 1742 borrowers, out of a total of 4115 
since re-registration in June, 1891 ; during the 
year 679 borrowers’ cards were issued. The 
issue of two books on a card has proved popu 


of a desirable site is noted. ‘‘ This large invest- | lar and useful. 
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South Bend (ind.) P. L. A new catalog of 
the library has been issued by the board of 
education. There are now 2285 card-holders, 
and 25,269 v. have been circulated during the 
year. 

Spokane (Wash.) City LZ. The library has 
added an extra room to its domain, which is to 
be used as a newspaper-room and will be open 
daily from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


Springfield (O.) P. L. (24th rpt.— year end- 
ing May 1, ‘96.) Added 837; total 17,048. 
Issued, home use 82,569 (fict. and juv. 67,083). 
Cards in use 5144. Receipts $6268.92 ; expenses 
$5746.90. 


Superior (Wis.) P. LZ. (8th rpt. — year end- 
ing July 1, '96.) Added 4246; total 12,421. Is- 
sued 43,283 (fict. 77.6%). Receipts $9027.49; 
expenses $4196.75. 


West Falmouth (Mass.) L. The new library 

building was dedicated on July 17. 
FOREIGN. 

Hamilton (Ontario) P. L. Added 1580; total 
22,255. Average circulation 718 v. per day, 
of which 56% is fiction. Receipts $13,652.90; 
expenses $13,052.90. 


Lendon, The famous library of the Earl of 
Ashburnham has been placed in the market, 
and is now in the hands of Sotheby, Wilkins 
& Hodge for disposal. The manuscript de- 
partment of this collection was offered to the 
British Museum some years ago at £160,000, 
but only the section dealing with English his- 
tory was purchased. Since then many of the 
more important manuscripts have been sold 
abroad, but the collection as it now stands is 
one of the finest private libraries in existence. 


London, British Museum. The blue-book re- 
cently issued on the condition of the British 
Museum for the year ending March 31, 1896, 
states that the total number of visitors during 
the year was 542,423, a falling off of more than 
36,000 from that of 1894. There were 194,924 
visitors to the reading-room, being 8080 less 
than in the previous year. 1,405,566 v. were 
issued, as against 1,470,191 in 1894, and there 
was a general reduction in the use of the sev- 
eraldepartments. Indeed, the figures of use for 
1895 —96 are lower than those of any year since 
1890. The additions to the reading-room con- 
sisted of 34,337 v., 70.394 parts of volumes, be- 
sides maps and music and 205,646 numbers of 
newspapers. The most remarkable accession 
was a collection of rorg editions and transla- 
tions of the ‘Imitation of Christ”; the corre- 
spondence and papers of Lord Nelson were 
also secured for £3000. 


Streatham, S. W. (London) Tate P. L. —(5th 
rept.) Added 1304; total 15,340. Issued 169,- 
814 (fict., 69.6 €). No. card-holders 5646. Re- 
ceipts £2026.6.8. 


Vancouver (B. C.) P. L. 500 copies of a sup- 


plementary catalog of new books have just 
been published. A valuable list of books on 


mining, mineralogy, and metallurgy, prepared 
by Mr. Carlyle, of the Bureau of Mines, Vic- 
toria, will shortly be purchased for the library. 


Gifts and Bequests. 


Augusta, Me. Lithgow L. By the will of the 
late ex-Governor Williams the Lithgow Library 
receives a legacy of $1000. 

New Milford, Ct. Egbert Marsh, of New 
Milford, has given the town $10,000 towards 
the funds of a public library on condition that 
the town pay to him, or to his wife if she 
should outlive him, $250 on the first of October 
and April in each year so long as either shall 
live. He had previously given a lot of land for 
a library site. The terms were accepted with 
thanks at a recent town meeting. 

Princeton Univ, L. Contracts for the erec- 
tion and fitting up of the new library building 
at Princeton University have been filed at the 
office of the county clerk. The building con- 
tract is with Norcross Brothers, of Worcester, 
Mass., the price being $463,000. The building 
is to be fitted up by the Library Bureau for 
$58,712. 

Somers, Ct. Ata special town meeting held 
July 22 it was voted to accept the gift of $3000 
for a public library offered by Mrs. L. C. Whit- 
ney, of Brookline, Mass., on condition that the 
town support the library after it is established. 


Webster City, Ja. According to the will of 
the late Kendall Young, a banker of the city, 
his entire estate, valued at $200,000, is to be 
devoted to founding a public library for Web- 
ster City, subject to provision for his widow, 
who is an invalid. 

Wichita, Kan. Zopher Tuttle has determined 
to found a memorial scientific library in Wich- 
ita under the name of the Tuttle Library. 


Librarians. 


BROWNING, Miss Eliza G. Atthe meeting of 
the new school board on August 7 Miss E. G. 
Browning was elected librarian of the India- 
napolis Public Library. Miss Browning was 
defeated for this position in April, although 
retained as acting librarian, and her reinstate- 
ment is one of the first acts of the new school 
board. 

HorrMaNn, Mrs. Susan, has resigned her 
position as librarian of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) 
Public Library, owing to ill-health. She is 
succeeded by Miss Clara Fowler. 


Suarp, Miss Ira E., has resigned her position 
as librarian of the Seymour (Ct.) Public Li- 
brary, and has been succeeded by A. W. 
Holmes. 


Woopwarp, Robert C., librarian of the 
Springfield (O.) Public Library, died suddenly 
on July 24, at his home in Springfield. Mr. 
Woodward had been librarian of the Warder 
| Library for 19 years, and built it up from a 
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small and chaotic collection to one of the best 
organized and most useful libraries in Ohio. 
He was a native of Springfield, where he was 
born in 1829, and studied at the Ohio Confer- 
ence High School and at Wittenberg College. 
He went into the printing business, was later 
a travelling salesman, and from 1859 to 1861 
conducted a book-store in Springfield. Later 
he engaged in the book business in Lima, IIl., 
and in 1869 returned to Springfield and again 
entered the bookselling and printing business. 
In 1877 he was appointed city librarian. Mr. 
Woodward had beena member of the American 
Library Association since 1882. 


Cataloging and Classification. 
Boston P. L. Monthly bulletin of books 
added. v.1,no.5, May-July, 1896. 36 

O. 

CARNEGIE L., Pittsburgh, Bulletin, v. 1, no. 7, 

July, 1896. 

Cincinnati (O.) P. L. Quarterly bulletin, no. 

127, January - March, 1896. 32 p. Q. 
Harrrorp (C7.) P. L. Bulletin, April, 1896. 

44 p. D. 

Records accessions from January to April, 
and includes a list of books, old and new, on 
Travel. 

List of the current periodicals on file in the 

various public reading-rooms of the city of 

Hartford. 8 p. D. 

Hoepit, Ulr. Catalogo, no. 107; Letteratura 

Italiana. 1896, 

A very full classed catalog of Italian litera- 
ture. Under Ariosto there are 85 titles, under 
Dante 704, under Petrarch 469, and under 


Tasso 165, these divisions ranking almost as 
separate bibliographies. 


Jorpet, D, Catalogue annuel de la librairie 


frangaise. Année 3: donnant la nomenclature | 


de tous les livres francais parus en France et 

a l’étranger pendant l’année 1895, suivi d'une 

table alphabétique des matiéres. Paris, 

Nilsson, 1896. 8°, 10 fr. 

MICHIGAN STATE L. Bulletin, no. 1, June, 
1896: Study clubs. | Lansing, Mich., 1896. 
184 p. O. 

The list of study clubs (113) and the outlines 
of study on the subjects adopted are prefaced 
by an explanation of the travelling library sys- 
tem adopted by thestatelibrary. Based large- 
ly in style and arrangement on the “study 
clubs” bulletin of the N. Y. State Library. 
Newark (M. P. L. Finding list. Second 

supplement: books added from March, 1593, 

to March, 1896. Newark, 1896. 228 p. O. 

Lists about 16,000 v, 
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The Newark (NV. /.) P. L. Mews for June 
July has a special list of the books in the li- 
brary relating to sewage disposal and water- 
supply. 

NorrinGHaM (£mg.) L. Bulletin, no. 1, July, 
1896. S8p.D. td. 

The first issue of a quarterly bulletin, to be 
devoted to lists of accessions, special lists, and 
general library notes. 

OsrerHoutr F. L., Wilkesbarre, Pa. Class 
catalogue and author index: first supplement, 
1889-1895. Wilkesbarre, 1805 [1896]. 458 
p. O. $2. 

Like its predecessor, this is an admirable list, 
consisting of a (Dewey) classed catalog, au- 
thor index, subject index, and an excellent 
classed and annotated list of historical and de- 
scriptive fiction (p. 290-308). The books in this 
latter division are also given in the author list 
of fiction. The arrangement is similar to that of 
the original catalog, the only changes being the 
omission, in the interests of greater simplicity, 
of the lower-case letters in the call-numbers of 
fiction and of the time-numbers in Natural 
science and Useful arts. The catalog is well 
and clearly printed, in black type on white pa- 
per, and substantially bound in blue cloth with 
gilt lettering. 

The Osternout (Wilkesbarre) F. L. News- 
letter for July contains two special reading 
lists on Cuba and on Mrs. Stowe. 


The L, (Norwich, Bulletin for July 
is almost wholly devoted to Connecticut history, 
citing lists of the most useful and available 
state, county, and town histories, local miscel- 
lany, biographies, and genealogies. 

The Provipgence (&. 7.) P. L. Bulletin for 
July contains a full and interesting reference 
list on Robert Burns. It also includes the list 
of periodicals taken in the libraries of Prov- 
idence and its vicinity, first printed in the 
February number, rearranged in a_ subject 
classification with a subject index. There is 
alsoa valuable annotated list of ‘‘ the completed 
volumes” of the periodicals, serials, and an- 
nuals of 1895 added to the library. 


Riuees, W: J. Publications of the Smithsonian 
Institution, May, 1896. Washington, 1896, 
86 p. D. 

Comprises a classed list, numerical list, tabu- 
lated list, arranged chronologically by volumes, 
and an author, title, and subject index, 

St. Josern (A/o.) F. P. L. Classified list of the 
circulating department. July 1, 1896. 140 
p. O. 

A title-a-liner. The author lists of fiction 
(English, French, and German) cover p. 1-64, 
and are followed by a D, C. subject list. 

The SAatem (JMass.) P. L. Bulletin for July 
contains a special reading list on Robert Burns, 
and a list of ‘* Fictitious sea stories," a sequel 
to the ‘‘ True sea stories” listed in the June 
number. 
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ScRANTON (7a.) P. L. Bulletin, no. 5: addi- 


tions from January to June, 1896. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF N.Y. 
sion bulletin, no. 13. May, 1896. 
schools: first annual supplement. 

Gives details as to the various summer 
schools and institutes and their programs of 
studies. A tabulated record appended gives 
full statistics on the subject. 


The WALTHAM (AMass,) P. L. Bulletin for July 
has a special list of books on Russia. 


FULL NAMES. 
The following are supplied by Harvard College Library: 


Cherrie, G: Kruck (Contribution to the or- 
nithology of San Domingo); 

Egbert, James Chidester, /r. (Introduction to 
the study of Latin inscriptions); 

Fox, W: Freeman (The Adirondack black 
spruce); 

Gilder, Helena de Kay (A letter on woman 
suffrage from one woman to another); 

Lauchheimer, C: H: (Forms of procedure for 
general and summary courts-martial, etc. ); 

McKim, Randolph Harrison (The church 
idea of temperance); 

Mann, C: E: (In the heart of Cape Ann); 

Norris, W: Fisher, joint author (Text-book of 
ophthalmology); 

Ross, J: Dawson, compiler (Burnsiana); 

Scott, Francis Markoe (Woman and the law); 

Scott, Mfrs, Lucy Parkman (Extension of the 
suffrage to women); 

Waller, James Breckinridge (Reminiscences 
of Benjamin Franklin as a diplomatist). 


Exten- 
Summer 


Bibliografp. 


Be.civum. Bibliographie nationale: dictionnaire 
des écrivains belges et catalogue de leur pub- 
lications, 1830-1880, Tome 3, livr. 4: Rés- 
Sch. Brussels, P. Weissenbruch, 1896. 289- 
384 p. 8°. 2.50 fr. 


Beracpi, H. 3me 


La reliure du x1x. siécle. 
partie. Paris, Conquet, 1896, 235 p. il. 4°. 
Birp-sonc. Charles A. Witchell’s ‘* Evolu- 

tion of bird-song’’ (London: A. & C. Black, 

1896), contains a two-page bibliography. 

Burns. Craigie, W. A. A primer of Burns. 
London, Methuen, 1896. 196 p. 8°. 2s. 6d, 
Contains a Burns bibliography. 

Cuemistry. H. Carrington Bolton's review 
of ‘* Berthelot’s contribution to the history of 
chemistry,” which has been reprinted from the 
Journal of the American Chemical Society for 
May, possesses considerable bibliographical 
interest in its mention of early works on chem- 
istry. 


Gorittas. In an article in Natural Science 


for July Arthur Keith gives a list of 95 refer- 
ences on the study of the gorilla. 


Hypnotism. In the Proceedings of the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research for June, Dr. J. 
Milne Bramwell gives a list of 33 books and 
articles by James Braid on the subject of hyp- 
notism. A list of references to Braid and his 
work is also given, to the number of 62 titles. 
KANT. Reicke,R. Kant-Bibliographie fiir die 

Jahre 1890-1894. KOnigsberg, Ferd. Beyer's 

Buchh., 1896. 60 p. 8°. 1.50 m. 

LAND QugEsTION. Will, T: E. Bibliography 
of literature dealing with vital, social, and 
economic problems. No. 1: Land and the 
land question. (In Arena, Aug., p. 380- 
392.) 

A subject list of magazine articles, English 
and American, on the many phases of the land 
question. The literature relating to Irish land 
problems will form a separate bibliography. 


MCHLBRECHT, O. Die Biicherliebhaberei (Bib- 


liophilie- Bibliomanie) am Ende des 1g. 
Jahrhunderts. Berlin, Puttkammer & Miihl- 
brecht, 1896. 216 p. 8°. 6m. 


New ENGLAND HISTORICAL LITERATURE. Grif- 
fin, Appleton P. C. Bibliography of the his- 
torical publications issued by the New Eng- 
land states; repr. from the publications of 
the Colonial Society of Mass. v. 3. Cam- 
bridge, John Wilson & Son, University Press, 
1895. 47 p. 8°. $1. 

NORTHWEST. Mazama: a record of mountain 
eering in the Pacific Northwest. v. 1, no.1. 
Portland, Ore., pub. by The Mazamas, 1896. 
137 p.il.O. 75 ¢. 

Contains a 4-p. bibliography of the region 
explored by the Mazama society of mountain 
climbers. 

SocioLoGy. The July number of the Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology contains a Classified se- 
lection of important books, dealing with social 
work, which have appeared during the last six 
months. There is also a selection of articlesin 
periodicals on the same subject, chiefly those 
of April, May, and June. This bibliography 
fills eight pages in very small type. 

TENNYSON. Dixon, W: M. A Tennyson prim- 
er. N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co., 1896. 12°, 
$1.25. 

P. 145 — 189 are devoted to a ‘‘ List of dates 
and bibliography.” The list of magazine arti- 
cles on Tennyson is quite extensive. They are 
arranged chronologically. 

THOREAU. Salt, H: Stephens. Henry David 
Thoreau ; with bibliography by J. P. Ander- 
son. N. Y., Scribner, 1896. 12°. $1. 

U. S. Senate. ‘ The origin and develop- 
ment of the United States Senate,”” by Clara 
Hannah Kerr (Ithaca, 1895), contains a four- 
page list of references. 
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